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PREFACE 


There are already a large number of books by modern writers 
dealing with Buddhism as a whole or with its different 
aspects And the literature on this religion is still growing 
rapidly, so any new publication on Buddhism is likely to 
meet with either indifference or lukewarm interest. It is 
hoped that the present monograph will be an exception. 


The Centre of Advanced Study, Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, organised 
a two-day Inter-University Seminar on ‘Biddhism: Early 
and Late Phases’ on the 19th and the 20th August, 1982. 
Fourteen papers were presented in this Seminar and they 
were followed by lively discussions. Two more papers, by 
Dr. Asha Das and Dr. Gayatri Sen-Majumdar, reached us after 
the Seminar. The present volume embodying all these 
sixteen papers, have been arranged in two groups: the 
early and the late phases of Buddhism. The only paper on 


_the Buddhism of a foreign country like Japan has been 


included in the second group, obviously because Japanese 
Buddhism is both chronologically and conceptually late: 
Buddhism was introduced in Japan in 538 A.D. and it was 
of the Mahayana order oriented by local elements. 


Papers included in this volume dwell on different aspects 
of Buddhism and they aim at throwing welcome and occas- 
ionally new light on Buddhism. In fact, in some instances 
new grounds have been sought to be broken. | leave it to 
erudite readers to measure the success, if any, of such papers. 


There are afew misprints. Being easily intelligible (eg, 
'Hiedu' in place of ‘Hindu’, p. 8; 'Indlan' in place of ‘Indian’, 
p. 40 ; 'Buddhisr' in place of ‘Buddhist’, p. 80 ; etc.), they have 
not been included in a list of errata, Readers are requested 
to take note of two mistakes : GATHAS should be GATHA 
in the title of the article (p. 81) and ‘has twelfth resonal 
year' should be 'his twelfth regnal year' (p. 35n). 





Regrettably, D.C. Sircar, who presented hiskey-note address 
(printed here as the first article) and conducted the 
deliberations of the Seminar on the first day, is no longer 
in our midst. | pay my homage to his memory. | take this 
opportunity to express my thanks to Sri A. N. Lahiri ( since 
retired ), Smt. Pushpa Niyogi and Smt. Kshanika Saha for 
extending necessary help and co-operation. Thanke are due 
to Sri D. N. Bakshi for kindly supplying the blocks of the 
photographs accompanying his article and to the authorities of 
the Asutosh Museum, University of Calcutta, for the courtesy 
to publish the photograph of the image of Šiva-Lokešvara 
belonging to their collection. Thanks are also due to Sri 
Dilip Kumar Mukherjee for taking interest in the volume and 
to S. B. Art Printers for the care they have taken in printing 
the same. Sri Sunil Biswas has prepared the Index, while 
Sri Pranab Ghosh has designed the jacket ; and both of them 
amply deserve my hearty thanks. 


Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 
Pro d | 
"1 Match: 1985 rofessor ancd former Head, 
Dep.rtment of Ancient Indian 
51/2, Hazra Road, History and Culture, 
Calcutta 700 019. University of Calcutta. 
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THE BUDDHA IN THE BRAHMANICAL PANTHEON 
AND SOME RELATED PROBLEMS 


D. C. SIRCAR 


Gautama the Buddha! was a great rationalist. The tenets 
of the religious system propounded by him are based 
On reason and have a general appeal. His silence on 
questions regarding God and the Soul appears to be quite 
significant. The Buddha's original teachings have how- 
ever, not come down to us in their pure form, Even the 
earliest accounts of his views contained in the Pall canon 
are considerbly later inthe form we have received them. 
They exhibit an amount of conflict among the views so 
that they appear to have been wrongly attributed to him 
even in the earliest Buddhist works available to us * Thus 
the Pali canon often represents the Buddha as condemning 
magical practices and, strangely-enough, also as performing 
miracles. As a rationalist the Buddha could have hardly 
been a believer in miracles; but miraculous deeds are 
attributed to great personalities like the Buddha in the 
course of time as legends begin to develop around their 
names, Similarly the Buddha's original teachings did not 
include worship of God or of various gods and their 
images. As early, however, as the third century B. C. a 
little above two centuries after his death, people are known 
to have visited the places sanctified by his birtn and 
attainment of enlightenment, and probably also by his first 
sermon and death, and offered worship at those places. 
This is clearly suggested by the Rummindei pillar inscrip- 
tion” of the Maurya emperor Ašoka who visited Lumbini- 
1. See G.P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. Il, pp. 


294 ff, and references cited therein. 


2. Fortte possibility of Ašoka preaching an early form of Buddhism, 
cf. Hultzsch. Corpus Inscripticnum Indicarum >., pp xlix-l, liii: 


D. C. Sircar, Inscriptions of Ašoka (henceforth IA), 1975, pp. 17tr. 


3. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions ( hanceforth Si), 2nd edn.. 
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grama where he offered worship because the Buddha, the 
Bhagavat, had been born there. Rock Edict VIII? of 
Ašoka likewise speaks of his visit to Sambodhi, i.e, 


Māhabodhi or Bodhgayā, where the lord obtained enlight- 
enment. With the development of the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Buddha came to be worshipped as God, and various types 
of images were conceived and made for the purpose. 
Nobody is known to have drawn any picture or constructed 
any image of the Buddha during his life time; but his 
images had to be fabricated by the devotees for wor- 
shipping them for religious merit quite against the original 
teaching of the Buddha. Thus Mahayana Buddhism lost 
the original traits of the religious system preached by the 
Buddha and the Mahayanists resembled sectarian groups 
of Brahmanical Hindus like the Vaiggavas or Šaivas. 
The Bhabru Edict? of Ašoka suggests the existence of 
some canonical works at the time of its promulgation. 


The earliest images of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattvas made under Mahayana inspiration mostly: belong 
to the age of the Ku$āņas and have been found at 
centres of Kusana administration like the city of Mathura 
and in the Gandhara country in which Purusapura or the 
modern city of Peshawar is represented in tradition as the 
capital of the Ku$āņa king Kayiska. Tradition also 
represents Kaņiska ss a Buddhist and a great patron of 
Buddhism and also as the patron of the Fourth Great 
Buddhist Councii. The Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna 
one of the propounders of the Mahayana system. is also 
associated with the Kusāņa court. These facts have led 
some scholars to believe that the development of 





1. SL p. 27: IA, p. 46, 
2 SI. p. 74 : IA pp. 38-39. 





Mahayana was due to foreign influence," which probably 
means that it was the effect of the conversion to the 
Buddhist faith of a large number of foreign barbarians 
like the Scytho-Kusagas who were not inclined to give up 
their ancestral worship of gods and goddesses. This, 
however. can hardly be the whole truth. As indicated by 
by the remains of the ancient Indus valley civilization, 
image worship was popular with the pre-Aryan Indians 
who initiated the Rgvedic Aryans to the practice. This 
tendency of the Indians to image worship must have con- 
tributed largely to the development of the same practice 
among the Buddhists. The Mathura region, which wit- 
nessed the deification of Vasudeva  Krsga and some 
other heroes of the  Yadava-Satvata-Vrsgi clan and was 
one of the strongest centres of early Vaisgavism, has 
yielded cult images earlier than the images of the Kusāņa 
age. |t is well known that in the latter half of the fourth 
century B. C., the army of Porus, who ruled over the 
ancient Kekaya country on the Jhelam carried an image 
of Vasudeva-Krsga (called Heracles by the Greeks ) while 
advancing against the Macedonian forces led by Alexander 
the Great.* The Besnagar pillar inscription," assignable 
to the second century B.C., refers to the erection of a 
Garuda column apparently raised in front of a Vis)u temple 
enshrining an image of the god, by a Greek devotee of 
Lord Vasudeva described in it as the god of the gods. 
Indeed, the contribution of tha Vaisgavas to the populari- 
sation of image worship in India has been recognised 
by scholar.* 





1. Ct, V, A, Smith, Early History of Indie. 1924. pp. 281-82: 
Oxford History of India, Part |. 1923, p. 123. 


2. R, C, Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, p. 119, 
3, SI, Op. cit,, pp, 88-89, 


4, Forthe representation of Vāsudēva-Krsna and Rama-Haladhara on 
the coins of the Indo-Greek King Agathocles ( latter half of the 
second century B. C.), see Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India, XXXV, 1973, Plate VII, and for a little later Vaisnava 
image, sas D, C. Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient 
and Medieval India (henceforth SRLAMI), pp, 84 ff. 





In spite of some amount of  sectarian rivalry the 
religious iife of ancient India exhibits attempts at recon- 
ciliation and rapprochement among rival creeds from very 
early days. Even in the Kgveda (I. 164. 46,) which seems 
to show just the beginning of sectarianism. says that the 
sages call the one eternally existing principle ( the Sun-god 
in the present context ) in various ways ( ekam sadvipra 
bahudha vadanti ) though the names of this principle 
may be different, such as Indra, Agni, the celestial sun- 
bird Garutmat, Yama, Miatarisvan, etc. Many liberal 
thinkers felt that the gods of their choice were only 
different aspects of God who is beyond speech and 
thought. It has been suggested that the foreign immi- 
grants into India showed a proneness to pay equal 
homage to the gods and goddesses of different creeds, 
including those belonging to the Hellenic, Iranian and 
Indian pantheons ' This syncretistic tendency to develop 
the conception of composite deities, like the Trimūrti of 
Brahman, Visou and Siva,  Hari-Hara,  Ardhanārīšvara, 
Sūrya-Visņu, Siva-Sürya, etc., as well as the Pancopasana 
(i.e, the worship of the five deities, viz, Visņu, Siva, 
Gavesa, Sürya and Durga) by a large -number of 
people. 


Another development of the same tendency is the 
worship of the Avataras or incarnations of Vis9u which 
became popular in the Gupta age.” The origin of the 
Avatāra concept, however, can be traced in the later 
Vedic literature, the Dwarf ( Vàmana ), Fish ( Matsya ) and 
Tortoise ( Kūrma.), not yet associated with Visnu, being 


mr me — 


1. Cf. J. N. Banerjea, The fanes. Hindu Iconography. 
1956, p, 542. 


2. See Sircar, SRLAMI, pp. 41 it. 


- 


,* 
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mentioned in the Satapatha' and. other Brahmanas. The. 
Avatāra concept was based on old tales: about deified 
human beings and strange animals exhibiting mysterious 
powers and worshipped as divinities by groups of people. 
These were gradually identified with. Vigju. - The list of 
the Avatāras passed through several stages as indicated. 
by the Mahābhārata? which offers different lists of four 
(Varaha, Vàmana, Narasithha and Vāsudeva-Krsna ), six 
(the same together with Rama-Bhargava and Rama- 
Dāšarathi ) and ten (the said together with Harisa, Karma, 
Matsya and Kalkin) names The Matsya Purana (57. 
237ff) gives the ten names as Narayana, Narasimha, 
Vāmana, Dattātreya, Mandhaw, Rama Jàmadagnya, Rama-. 
Dāšarathi, Vedavyāsa, Buddha and Kalki, while the Vayu 
Purana ( 2b, 98. 71ff ) quotes the same names replacing the 
the Buddha by Krsna. The later Puranic list of ten 
Avataras, viz, Matsya, Karma, Varāha, Narasirnha, Vāmana. 
Rūma-Jāmadagnya, Rūma-Dāšarathi, Rāma-Haladhara, 
Buddha and Kalki, which is almost universally recognised 
since the medieval period, must have been finalised before 
the eighth century A. D. when it was quoted in an inscrip- 
tion from Māmallapuram.* A little earliest date of the 
inclusion of the Buddha in the list of Visnu's Avatāras 
seems to be suggested by the Buddha's representation 
in a Dašāvatāra panel in a temple of about the seventh 
century A.D. at Sirpur in the Raipur District, M.P.* 


But the process began still earlier. A sculpture from 
Bihar, now exhibited in the Gupta gallery in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, shows the four-armed Hari-Hara in the 


1, 2.5; XIM. 1. 2. 

2. XII. 39. 37 ; 389. 77f. and 104. 

3. Memoir of Archeaological Survey;of India, No. 26, p. 5. 

4. Tha ideaseems to have been popular in some areas as early as 
the Gupta age. 





centre with the standing figure of Buddha in the right 
and Sūrya in the left.2 There are two early medieval 
images in the Asutosh Museum attached to the University 
of Calcutta, the first of which is a beautifully carved 
composite brass figure hailing from Barisal and showlng 
Siva and Bodhisattva Lokešvara. The two-armed ithypha- 
lic god holds a Kapala in his right hand and tr/šū/a 
in the left and has the tiny seated figure of Dhyani- 
Buddha Amitābha on the top of his /afamukKufa. * 


The second sculpture. probably from Orissa, shows 
the combined representation of Sürya and Bodhisattva 
Lokešvara. The Lokešvara character is indicated by the 
tiny figure of seated Amitābha on the top of the gods 
jatamukuta while the full-blown lotuses held by the 
two parallej hands on either side emphasise the solar 
character of the deity.* 


A twelfth-century image of Visņu-Lokešvara was found 
at Surohar in the Dinajpur District. This is a four-armed god 
standing under the canopy of seven serpent hoods and 
holding in the right and left hands full-blown lotuses on which 
gadā and cakra are respectively placed. The miniature 
figure of Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha is found above the 
central one of the seven snake-hoods while a figure of six- 
armed dancing Šiva inside a medalion on the middle face of . 
the pancararha pedestal below introduces a Saiva element, 
and the snake-hood reminds us of Rama-Haladhara.* Another 
similar image, but without the snake-hood canopy, was dis- 
covered at Kalandarpur in the Bogra District (now in Bangla- 
desh).^ There are a number of similar Visgu-Loke$vara images 


— 


1. J. N. Banerjes, op. cit. p». 546-47. 


2. Ibid.. p. 547. [See an article on this figura. by Kalyan 
Kumar Dasgupta in this volume. Ed. | 


3. ibid., pp. 547-48. 
Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
5. Ibid,, p. 556. 


> 





especially in the collecttons of the Indian Museum and 
Vanglya Sahitya Parisad, Caļcutta.' 


It has been admitted by some scholars that the Hindu 
converts carried into Buddhism much of their reverence to 
old Brahmanical gods.” The Hinayàna sects adopted some of 
the Brahmanical deities without changing their nomenclature, 
e.g.. Sakra, Brahman, Narayana or Visņu, Vaišravaņa or Kuvera, 
etc., who were, however, regarded as only acolytes or 
attendants of the Buddha. On the other hand, the Mahayana 
schools accepted such deities under their own system of 
nomenclature and placed them suitably in the aeons of their 
cosmogony. Thus Jambhala is the same as Vai$ravana- 
Kuvera and Vinayaka the same as Gaņeša, while the attributes 
of Sakra or Indra were transferred to Vajrapági, of Brahman to 
Mafijusri, of Vignu to Avalokite$vara and of Siva to the 
Lokapāla Virüpaksa. The general form of Padmapāņi-Avalo- 
kite$vara seems to have been derived from Visnu, while some 
of his aspects like Sirhanāda. Nilakantha. Hālāhala and 
Padma-Nartte$vara were adaptations of Siva. Sithhanada 
wears /alamukufa and tiger's skin, has three-eyes and holds 
a trišūla entwined by a white snake. Like Siva, he was 
regarded as the healer of diseases. Heruka has some of 
Šiva's features, while Yamāri's characteristics are borrowed 
mostly from Yama and Siva. Often, however, the Mahayanists 
represented Brahmanical deities in humiliating positions such 
as being trampled by their own deities or as carrying the 
latter as va^anas This exhibits sectarian rivalry. The Hindus 
also adopted some of the Mahayana deities, e.g. the 
goddess Chinnamastā is the same as the Buddhist Vajrayogini 
and Manasa the same as Jajigulli. 


What has been said above would point to the Buddhist 


1. Ibid., pp. 555 !f. ; R.D. Banerji. Eastern Indian School of 


Medieval Sculpture, pp. 94-96, 125. 
2. See Grunwadel, Buddhist Art, (pp, 182-83 ; J, N. Banerjea, 


op. cit., pp. 557 t, 





tendency of borrowing from Brahmanical sources as well as 
to the Hiedu inclination not only to borrow but also to absorb. 
The Buddhist Tantras sometimes describe 27 magic circles of 
deities, with many Brāhmanical gods and goddesses as their 
companions. 


The Brahmanical literature applies the names Purusa as 
well as Mahāpurusa, Purusgottama, Puranapurusa, etc., to the 
Supreme Being and also to the great gods,  particulariy 
Visnu. The Buddhists likewise call the Buddha Mahapurusa, 
Advitiyapurusa, Apratipudgala, etc. This seems to have faci- 
l'tated adoption of the Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu to which 
reference has been made above. |t is interesting to note in 
this connection that sometimes the Buddhists also accepted 
the Buddha's association with Visnu. Thus the La/itavistara 
refers to such association at several places. Sometimes it 
mentions the Buddha as WNarayana-sthama-vat, i. e., 
‘possessing the strength of Narayana, i. e. Visnu' (VII. 61; 
VII. 66 ; XX. 2) while he is either identified with? (XV. 21) or 
compared with* (XXI. 45) the said Brahmanical god. This 
fact draws our attention to the question of the date of the 
Mahayana text called La/itavistara, Formerly it was errone- 
usly believed that it was translated into Chinese in the first 
century A.D. Many writers think that the biography of the 
Buddha translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa in 308 A. D. 
is the Za//tavistar», though there is no proof in favour of 
this conjecture. It has been found that Devakara's translation 
prepared between c. 620 and 904 A. D. agrees closely as to 
the contents of the La/tavistara by Chapters. On the other 
hand, the Tibetan translation prepared in the ninth century 
A. D. is close to the original text, while the La//tav/stara 
„must have been known to the artists who decorated the 
famous temple o! Boro-Budur in the latter half of the ninth 
century A. D.* Thus the Laf/itavistara was composed about 
the time when the Buddha was being included in the Purāņic 





1, Cf. M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literaturo, pp. 263-54. 





likts of the Avataras of Visņu and also in the Dašāvatāra panels 
in Indian temples. 


The approach of the Brahmanical writers to the question 
of the inclusion of the Buddha in the list of Visnu's Avatāras 
was not uniform apparently because the idea did not enjoy 
the same kind of support or popularity at different places. 
The Purāņic authors were conscious about the Buddha's 
reticence on the questions of God and the Soul and his 
rejection of the authority of the Veda. They therefore cleverly 
suggested that the Buddha preached false doctrines with a 
view to deceiving the demons. Among early medieval 
writers, Jayadeva, who wrote his Gilagovinda about the 
close of the twe‘fth century, emphasised the Buddha's Opposi- 
tion to the Vedic prescription of sacrificial slaughter of 
animals. Another poet of the twelfth century who composed 
an inscription,* discovered at Ajmer, compares the daršana or 
philosophy of the Sugata (Buddha) with a well in which the 
waters of veda-kriya (ihe Vedic karma-kūņda had dried 
up and which had its top covered with the grass that is 
Karuna so that the people may fall into it. This has reference 
to the Puranic conception regarding the Buddha s mission. 


There are some early medieval records referring to 
peoples leanings to both Brahmanical Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Thus according to the Kailan inscription,* 
Jayanatha, a minister of king Srīdhāraņarāta (seventh century 
A.D.) of Samatata, arranged to make a grant of one p ot of land 
in favour of the Bhagavat Tathagata (Buddha) or the Aatna- 
traya (the Buddhist Trinity of the Buddha, Dharma and 
saügha symbolised in a Buddhist monastery) for the worship 
of the Buddha, the reading and writing of Buddhist religious 
texts and the provision of food, clothing and other necessaries 


1. D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Yugapurāņa and Other Texts, 
pp. 11/ f; Epigraphia Indica, XXIX, pp. 1 8 ff. 
2, Indian Historical Quarterly, XXIII, pp. 221 ff, 





for the Aryasaiigha (Buddhist monks) and of another plot of 
land to a number of learned Brahmanas for the performance 
of their panca-mahayajna (the five daily rites of a Brāhmaņa, 
i.e. adhyayana, tarp:na, homa, bali and  atithi-pujana) 
but we do not know whether Jayanatha was a Hindu or a 
Buddhist. In another inscription? of the time of Mahipala | 
( c. 977-1027 A.D.) from Narayanpur, a person named 
Buddhamitra, who was the son of Jambhalamitra and an in- 
habitant of Bilikandhaka in Samatata, installed an image of 
the god Vinàyaka. Although the person and his father seem 
to have been Buddhists as their names suggest, the god 
installed appears to be the Brahmanical Vinayaka (Gaņeša) 
and not the Mahayana deity of that name. This fact would 
suggest that Buddhamitra and Jambhalamitra were Buddhists 
but were Hinduised enough to pay homage to the Brahmanical 
god or, alternatively, that their leanings had been towards 
Buddhism though they were themselves followers of the 
Brahmanical faith. The evidence of the Mandhuk inscripiion* 
supports that of the Narayanpur epigraph. 


There are two tortoise-shell inscriptions* in the Dacca 
Museum, one of which begins with namo-Bhagavate 
Vasudevaya | namo Buddhāya | svasti-niireyasay—astu 
Jino jaranam which contains adoration first of Bhagavat 
Vasudeva and then of the Buddha or Jina. 


It seems that the other shell, on which svastiniireyasay = 
astu Jino janānām was engraved, seems to have been 
discarded because the person responsible for the records was 
not prepared to place the adoration to the Jina (Buddha) 
before that to Vasudeva. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
Vasudeva is called Bhagavar. though the said epithet is not 
applied to the Buddha or Jina. The inscriptions point to the 





1. Indian Culture, IX, pp. 121 fr. 
2. Indian Historical Quarteriy, XXVIII, No. I, March, 1952, pp. 51 ii: 
3. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Leiters, XVI, pp. 101 ff. 





joint adoration of Vasudeva and the Buddha; but the 
reference to the Buddha shows that the person responsible 
for them was a Buddhist, because if he was merely a 
Vaisnava, it was quite meaningless to bring in the Buddha 
and not any of the other Avatàras of Visnu. The same person 
was therefore a devotee of both Vasudeva and the Buddha, 
and this shows how the Buddhists were Greasy: merging in 
the Hindu population. 


The Mahayanists regard the Buddha as the Supreme 
God (Adi-Buddha) who is infinite, Omniscient and self-exis- 
ting ; he is the creator of the universe and is without begin- 
ning or end ; he is belfeved to have lived for countless aeons 
in the past and will live for ever. But the world is said to 
have been actually created by the Bodhisattva Padmapāņi 
who received the necessary power from the Adi-Buddha 
through his spiritual father the Dhyānī-Buddha Amitabha. 
Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara, another form of Padmapāņi, is 
supposed to have created Aditya and Candra from his eyes, 
Mahe$vara from his brow, Brahman and other gods from 
his feet and Varuna from his belly. The said Bodhisativa is 
be ieved to have protected his devotees from dangers of all 
kinds and people were free from all calamities by merely 
uttering his name. He is invoked by the sadaksari formula 
Qm Menipadme hum which is supposed to invoke 
Manipadma the female counterpart of the said Bodhisattva. 


Even the early canonical texts also represent the 
Buddha as omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent. He is 
said to be supreme and /okottara and above all the gods and 
Brahmanas and above the Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas and men, 
and is the controller of the universe.’ Sometimes it is said 
that the gods, Brahmanas, Nagas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Garudas and Asuras meet him to listen to his 





1. See Anguttara Nikāya, P. T. S. ed. Ill, p. ,58, Digha 
Nikāya, P. T. S., ed. |, pp. 211 ff., Itivuttaka, P.T.S., ed., p. 15. 





preachings.* He is also represented as saying that one whose 
faith in the Tathagata is settled cannot be dragged down 
even by the gods and spirils and that peopie taking refuge at 
his feet are released from all danger." The demon Rahu is 
represented as saying that. if he disregarded the Buddha's 
order, his head would be split up into seven pieces. The 
Buddha travels throughout the universe and once visited the 
world of Brahman and on another occasion reached the 
Trayastrimisa heaven at the top of Mt. Sumeru in three 
strides only.’ He knows everything by his supernatural 
insight and sees everything by means of the radiance of his 
body. There was no one equal to him in the world and he 
once announced his supremacy over the world by what is 
called roaring the lion's roar * It is said that all the cakrava/as 
are illuminated by the rays of light emitted by the Buddha's 
body.* The Buddha exhibits the thirty-two signs of a 
Mahapurusa. These include the following—he is flatfooted 
and does not touch the ground with toe or heal in walking ; 
the small blue-biack hairs on his body- turn upward and are 
curling to the right; the front part of his body is like that 
of a lion ; he has forty teeth and his jaw is ike that of a 


lion, etc. 


We are reminded cf the conception of the Avataras. of 
Visnu when it is said that the Buddha appears on the earth 
when knowledge is necessary for human and divine life. 


1. Digha Nikaya, Il pp. 253 ff., Saddharmapundarika, Ch. |, 


2. Samyutta Nikaya, |, pp, 50-51, 

3. Majjhima Nikāya, |, pp, 326 ff, , Visuddhimaggo, p, 391, 
- Dhammapada Commentary, “Ill, p, 216. 

4. Digha Nikāya, Ii, p, 15, 

5. Visuddhimaggo, |, p, 392; Milindapaūho, p, 336, 
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BUDDHISM AND EARLY INDIAN COINS 
A. N. LAHIRI 


An established religion exerts an all-pervading impact 
on the society and accordingly affects its rites. rituals, and 
creative activities. Buddhism in its hey-day of prosperity 
evidently had an abiding influence on the life of the people 
who professed it. 


It is, therefore, expected that coins which were inti- 
mately associated with the day-to-day life of the people 
should also reflect some bearing of Buddhism, specially in 
areas where it prevailed. And when we assume such a role 
of coins, we must have to take into account three concerned 
factors, viz. d: ša (space or area), kāla (time or period) and pāta 
(person or agent). This means that the religious role of 
coins are conditioned by the factors of space, time and 
agent. All these mean that coins or precisely their devices 
are likely to betray Buddhistic impact if they were minted by 
Buddhist issuers at a time when, and in the areas where, 
Buddhism prevailed. 


We would here try to see which series and types of 
early Indian coins may have some Buddhistic bearing. Now, 
Buddhism established itself by the beginning of the fifth 
century B. C. first in the Magadha-Kasi-Koslla region, and 
then it gradually spread its influence in other directions, till 
ASoka in the middle of the fourth century B. C. greatly 
vitalised Buddhism and gave it an all-India status. 


Archaic Coins 


| India’s most primitive coins, or the Archaic issues, are 
uninscribed. i. e., they do not bear any writing or inscription 
(legend). These issues, however, invariably bear symbols, 
which were sometimes taken from the animal and the plant 
worlds or were designed in. various conceivable geographical 





patterns. These symbols are known in hundreds. and every 
new find of these archaic issues often bear newer symbols. 


The symbols evidently represented marks of authentica- 
tion on the part of the issuers of archaic coins, of which 
their users became more and more familiar. 


Now, archaic coins are known in three distinct categories, 
viz., uninscribed Punch-marked issues, Cast pieces and Die- 
struck specimens. Punch-marked coins are of both silver 
and copper ; cast issues are of copper. while die-struck pieces 
were made generally in copper and rarely in silver. Coins of 
these archaic categories have been discovered in thousands, 
which have been scientifically divided into hundreds of series, 
types and varieties, according to the group-combinations of 
various types of symbols they bear. Their characteristic 
group-combinations and respective find-spots divide these 
archaic issues of three categories into ‘early Local and ‘later 
Universal series. Of the three categories, Punch-marekd coins 
were the earliest, while cast and die-struck ones somewhat 
later in date. 


So far as the copper issues are concerned, whether they 
are punch-marked, cast or die-struck, they were generally 
‘local’ in mintage and circulation, except a few ‘universal’ 
series of cast pieces Of the d e-struck issues, those in silver 
wero also 'local' in use since no universal series of uninscri- 
bed silver die-struck coins are known. 


Punch-marekd coins in silver may either be' local or 
‘universal’. Some series of coins bear simple broad symbols ; 
others show somewhat complex medium-sized signs ; 
while the rest comprising a great many series exhibit minute 
marks of intricate designa. These coins are respectively 
represented by (1) pieces of broad thin fabric, (2) medium- 
sized issues of comparatively thick fabric and (3) quite thick 
pieces of small sizes generally considered to be of the early, 
middle and late stages of mintage in point of sequence. 


Any way, as is rightly believed coins bearing less than 
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five symbols betray signs of earliest manufacture and fall into 
verious ‘local’ series, determined by their respective findspots 
and characteristics. On the contrary, five-symbol silver punch- 
marked coins, which, we now almost definitely know, were 
of Magadhan origin, fall into two stages of mintage, viz, 
middle and late ones 


In spite of controversies, scme early scholars believed 
that the symbols had religious bearings. Thus, while some of 
the symbols were considered to have Brahmanical affinity. 
others were taken to be Buddhist or Jain in origin. 


We may in this connection take into account a few well- 
known symbols that occur on India’s archaic issues. The 
most prominent among then are the figures of the e'ephant 
and the bull, the wheel and the tree symbols and the so- 
called stiipa of three, six or ten arches. The elephant is 
intimately associated with the birth story of the Buddha and 
Buddhism, specially of the early phase The bull was also 
associated with Early Buddhism and actully cccurs on the 
wheel-base of the Sarnath Pillar of Ašoka. The wheel and 
the tree likewise clearly represented the Buddha and were 
worshipped as such in places like Bharhut and Sanchi. The 
symbol composed of arch-like combinations may weil be a 
s'upa of Buddhistic bearing, if its character is unquestionably 
established. 


But these most Conspicuous monetary symbols may also 
be associated with religion other than Buddhism. A Hindu 
may identify the elephant with Airavata, the well-known 
vahana of Indra, and he may likewise take thebull for Nandin. 
the vahana of Siva. Then, while the wheel may also be 
claimed to signify Vishnu's Sudariana-chakra, the tree may 
stand for an ageless totemistic symbol of the pre-Aryan indi- 
genous people of India Finally, the so-called s:pa symbol 
is not now considered to be a supa at all, but a hill or 
mountain of three, six or ten peaks. Thus, it is almost 
impossible to associate any of the thousands of symbols that 
gccur on Indis's archaic coins, specially the most common 
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punch-marked issues, with Buddhism or for that matter with 
any specific religion. Moreover, the factors of deša (space 
or region), &a a (time or period! and patra (person or agent) 
also go against such definite religious associations ; for, as 
is now believed, most series of earliest ‘Local’ punch-marked 
coins of various regions, which display innumerable symbols, 
including the elephant and the bull, were almost certainly 
minted before the advent of Buddhism. Asa matter of fact, 
as shown by A. K. Coomaraswamy, the symbols as seen on 
archaic issues were but elements of common use from a 
hoary antiquity, and naturally they should not z/ways be 
taken as having Buddhistic, Brahmanical of Jain affinity. 
Coomaraswamy explained the position in his own way, for 
he said, “The special religious meanings possible for each 
symbol must be considered in the light of Vedic and Epic 
references to avatars or attributes, and to later and modern 
iconography, remembering always that the vocabulary was 
equally available to all sects, Brahamans, Buddhists and Jains 
each employing them in senses of their own.”* As we see, 
the use of the symbols is an age-old practice in ancient 
India, and the symbolic art or the art of symbol-making was 
firmly established since the time of the Indus Valley 
civilisation. The counterparts of some of the monetary 
symbols often occur on the seals of Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. It is therefore not proper to associate any coin- 
symbol with Buddhism. 


Interestingly enough, these enigmatic monetary marks, 
which make up the devices of ancient Indian coins, and the 
precise nature and meaning of which are matters of conjec- 
ture and controversy, seem to have disappeared from the 
coin-devices by the time the Mahayana form of Buddhism 


1. A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art. 
London, 1927, p. 44. 

2. [See K. K. Dasgupta's Presidential Address to the 71st Con- 
ferenca of the Numismatic St of eee which deals with 
. these coin symbols, c 2 : d | 
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came into prominence and replaced symbolic representations 
of the Buddha and other Buddhistic divinities by anthropo- 
morphic motifs. Thus, we see that the symbol-infested 
archaic coins gave place to inscribed Local and Tribal coins 
with motifs. By this, of course, we do not mean to say 
that the symbols of the archaic coins of India were somehow 
related to Theravada or Hinayana form of Buddhism. Far 
from it. As we see, representation of ideas by symbols was 
an age-old and widely prevalent pratice in ancient India, and 
the art of symbol-making belonged to a common Indian 
heritage ; and people of different religions or cults freely used 
the symbols according to their respective necessities and 
likings. It is, however, apparent that symbols were replaced 
by broad devices by about the first century A. D. when the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism came into being and began to 
bring about a revolutionary change in artistic activities of the 


Indian people. 


Later Coins 


However. none of the post-archaic issues minted by 
indigenous authorities seem to reflect any Buddhistic 
affiliation. But this is not the case with the coins struck 
by the early foreign rulers of India: some of them at 
least cama under the influence of Indian religions, specially 


Buddhism. 


The Buddhist text Milindapanho or ‘the Questions of 
Milinda' speaks of the Buddhistic activities of King Milinda. 
who is generally identified with ‘King Menander the ‘Saviour’ 
of coins. But, curiously enough, Menanders coins of both 
silver and copper known in hundreds fail to reflect any 
Buddhist bearing. He was, as his coins amply demonstrate, 
a fervent worshipper of the Greek Goddess Athena. Some 
scholars think that a chakra or wheel seen on the reverse of 
a few obscure and tiny copper pieces showing a club on the 
obverse indicate his leaning towards Buddhism. They also 
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hold that the epithet O/Xa/os or Pious borne by one other- 
wise obscure king Menander, known only from a dozen 
coins, proves that Menander of the common coins ultimately 
became a Buddhist andassumed the epithet ‘Dikaios’ or ‘Pious’ 
as a mark of his adherence to Buddhism. But they fail to 
realise the fact that a great king like Menander who ruled for 
a long time and is known to have issued a very great number 
of coins in as many as thirty distinct types should rest content 
by issuing only one rare type of obscure copper coins to 
mark his conversion to Buddhism. Nay, the wheel of these 
coins does not appear to represent Buddhas -harma- 
chakra, Then if the adoption of the epithet 'Dikaios' or 
‘Pious had anything to do with his adherence to Buddhism, 
then we have to hold that the six other Indo Greek princes 
who assumed that epithet were also Buddhists in faith. But 
such an assumption is preposterous : Greek Kings, including 
Menander (Il) Dikaios, who called themselves Pious, had 
nothing to do with Buddha's faith. 


Some early scholars like Longworth A. Dames held that 
“the figure on the reverse of a coin of Maues was a figure of 
Buddha’,. The concerned figure is shown as seated cross- 
legged and broad-shouldered and having “the left hand on 
the thigh, the elbow extended, but with some undetermined 
objects held in the raised right hand." Again, a few others 
recognised the Buddha on an obscure series of small copper 
coins . of a king Kadapha, who is probably to be identified 
with Kadphises |, and must have reigned near to the middle 
of the first century A. D.'. A. K. Coomaraswamy discussed 
both these cases. He believed that the cross-legged figure of 
the Kadapha coins was “a king Of the early Kushana type”, 
not the Buddha. Then with regard to the figure on Maues's 
coins Coomaraswamy observed that "the type is at least as 
close to a Buddha figure as that of the Kadapha coin, and 


"would be the earliest Buddha figure known ; but the identity 
cannot be regarded as established beyond all doubt in either 
case". 
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As we see, apart from Coomaraswamy, other 
scholars who published the Maues coin, datable to about 
the first century B. C, took its cross-legged figure for 
a king, and the identification is almost correct ; for a king 
is almost similarly depicted on another copper coin of 
Azes (l), who was the direct successor of Maues, Then, 
with regard to the cross-legged seated figure of the 
Kadapha coin looking like some Buddha figure, there is 
nothing in the device to lead us to the definite con- 
clusion that it is that of the Buddha. The standing figure on 
the reverse of the concerned coin ( showing the so-called 
Buddha figure) has been identified with Zeus, and it is 
not likely that the obverse should also bear another 
deified being like the Buddha instead of the King. Then, 
as we know, Kadapha or Kadphises |, having no numis- 
matic tradition of his own, took recourse to systematic 
copying of others’ coins. He was virtually incapable of 
bringing about any originality in his own coin-types. It 
is quite possible that Kadapha-Kadphises | simply copied 
on the obverse of his copper issues, under discussion, 
the seated figure of a ‘King’ from coins of Maues or Azes. 


It is. however, certain that Kanishka (I), otherwise known 
to have embraced Buddhism and greatly patronised that 
religion, definitely depicted on his gold and copper coins the 
figure of the Buddha, providing clear name-labels. 


On a conspicuous type of Kanishka's gold coins the 
Buddha is shown as ‘standing to front with nimbus around 
his head and body, clad in long robes to mid-leg, carrying 
alms-bowl in the left hand and advancing the right hand in 
the act of benediction. This standing figure of the Buddha, 
with the name-label BOODO, is very conspicuous so far as 
the earliest known Buddha figures are concerned. Some 
copper issues of Kanishka |, again, exhibit the figure of the 
Buddha depicted as ‘standing with nimbus to front with 
hands raised before breast. The name-label on such coins 
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are not always correctly written, Sakamano Boddo ( Sakya- 
muni Buddha ), in all cases, but somewhat wrongly in what 
appears to be the boustrophedon way. The Buddha Sakyamuni 
is also probably shown as seated on pediment and with 
hands raised before breast on a unique copper coin, bearing, 
according to A, Cunningham, the name of Kanishka (1). 


However, if the seated figures of the coins of Maues, 
Azes | and Kadapha-Kadphises | are not identifiable with 
those of the Buddha, then the definitley ascribable standing 
and seated figures of the Šākya sage, are perhaps the 
earliest known Buddha images in anthropomorphic forms, 
as held earlier by A Cunningham and later by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


Any way, no other early Indian coin reflects any 
Buddhistic bearing. 


(ZCU 235| 





GLIMPSES INTO ACADEMIC DUEL BETWEEN 
BUDDHISM AND BRAHMANISM 


HERAMBA CHATTERJEE SASTRI 


lt may be deemed profitable to introduce the topic of the- 
discourse by making reference to the oft-quoted verse which 
speaks of the fact that antagonism with a person of superior 
quality is preferable to friendship with a mean man: 


Samunnayan bhūtim anaryasaiigamat 
Vararh virodho'pi samartī mahatmabhih. 


Fortunately for us, Buddhism, like the courses of the 
Ganges of this holy land, has, since its inception, passed 
through several vicissitudes with the inevitable result that its 
original structure had been changed to a considerable extent 
in matter, form and spirit. Buddhism is commonly known to 
be associated with the Pali literature since Pali is supposed 
to be the language utilised by Buddha ( Buddha-vaco ) in his 
discourses and the literature in Pali as available in India, 
srilanka and Burma is unusually rich and extensive. The fact 
remains that Buddhism as may be gathered from the Pali 
literature, represents only the doctrines of one Buddhist sect, 
namely, the Theravadins. Other schools and sects of Buddhism, 
for one reason or other, took to different languages as 
vehicles of their thought. Vinītadeva of the eighth century 
A. D. tells us that Sanskrit as a language was used by the 
Sarvāstivādins ; Prákrta was made use of by the Mahāsāie 
ghikas ; Apabhrarnša by the Sammitiyas and Paišācī by the 
Sthaviravadins (Theravadins). * 





1. Kimura, A Historical study of the terms Hinayana and 
Mahayana and the origin of Mahayana Buddhism, Calcutta, 
1927, p. 7 ; 

Winternitz, M, A History of Indian Literature, ll, reprint New 
Delhi, 1972, p. 226. T a V 67) 
LE. = | / | 
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Without going into the detailed study of the question as 
to why so many devices were followed by the followers of 
Buddha for the propagation of their doctrines, it is proposed 
to show here why Sanskrit, the language of Brahmanical cul- 
ture, which was opposed by the Buddha and the Buddhists, 
was utilised by them. In this context an humble attempt will 
be made to show how the knowledge of Sanskrit of the later 
Buddhist scholars has indirectly enriched Sanskrit philoso- 
phical literatura itself, proving thereby the appositeness of 
the proverbial statement made above. 


We have before us at present a huge literature on 
Buddhism where the language is either pure Sanskrit or 
( ‘Mixed Sanskrit’ as Senart would call it). We know of the 
celebrated Universities of Nālanda and  Takkasila where 
besides all branches of secular studies, the philosophical and 
theological literature of the Buddhists were also cultivated. 
The eminent Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang himself learned 
Sanskrit at Nalanda resulting in his translating Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. ' 


Some of the Sanskrit works which were composed 
there, though lost in originals have now been known and 
reconstructed from Tibetan and Chinese translations. Manus- 
cripts discovered in Central Asia include not only Sanskrit 
texts but also translations of Indian works in Central Asiatic 
languages. * 


It is interesting that by far the greater part of this 
literature bears the clear stamp of Mahayana. It is not the 
place here to present details, but it suffices to say that ‘the 


t 


1 P See Phanindranath Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Univer- 
sities, Madras, 1923 ; The Indian Teachers in China, 
Madras, 1923 


2. Sten Konow, Festschrift Windisch, .p. 96 f ; 
Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, |, p. IX ff. 





philosophical side of the Mahayana is merely an elaboration 


of the Hinay&na doctrines under the influence of Brahmanical 
philosophy.’ 


We should note that there is also a number of important 
Hinayana texts, which are written in pure and mixed Sanskrit. 
Thus the Sarvāstivāda school of the Hīnayāna having its 
adherents specially in Kasmir and Gandhāra, and spreading 
from there to Central Asia Tibet and China, had a Sanskrit 
Canon of its own as we gather from many fragments dis- 
covered from Eastern Turkestan by Stein, Grunwedel and 
others. Similarly, fragments of the Prātimoksa-sūtra of the 
Sarvastivadins as well as other texts of the Vinayapifaka of 
the Sanskrit Canon have been found in Central Asia and a 
few in Nepal also. 


The Nikayas of the Pali Canon have their parallel in the 
Agamas of the Sanskrit Canon—the Dirghagama correspond- 
ing to the Dīghanikāya, Madhyamagama to the Majjhima- 
nikaya, the Sarhyuktagama to Sathyuttanikaya and the Ekotta- 
rāgama to the Aiguttaranikāya. It should be noted that 
these fragments do not always have agreements with the 
corresponding Pali texts. Sometimes the spirit of the original 
Pali texts has undergone significant change, Thus a Brahma- 
jālasūtra. translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva, teaches the 
Buddhist ethics in the spirit of Mahayana. 


In the light of the Sanskrit verston of the Pāli texts, the 
question that pertinently comes under consideration is—why 
there was the necessity of rendering the Pāli texts into 
Sanskrit. The reason may be sought in the fact that Buddha 
after his enlightenment realised that if his newly realised 
knowledge and doctrine is to gain ground at all, it must, in 
some form or other, secure recognition of the doctors of 
Brahmanical science and that may be one of the reasons as 
to why his first journey after enlightenment was towards 
Varanasi, which was the headquarters of Brahmanical 
learning. He was principally antagonistic to the atma-theory 


— o. ai 
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šo much emphasised in the Upanisads. The caste-theory— 
Jūtivadā was also another point which was opposed by 
Buddha in several of his discourses. During his life-time 
Buddha was successful in converting several Brahmana disci- 
ples who were Well-grounded in Sanskritic learning. Because 
Of strong hostility against the person who within a very short 
time could conquer the hearts of a significant number of 
persons so much so that Buddhism became a factor not to 
be neglected in the religious and philosophical fields, the 
Brahmagas with their strong sense of supremacy did 
not care to know by a thorough study of the doctrines 
of Buddha in original in Pa//, These attitudes are expressed 
in such floating statements : 


Hastinà pidyamano pi na gacched bauddhamandiram. 


In the /Vyayamalavistara of Mādhavācārya there is 
record of a discussion to the effect that the doctrine of 
Ahimsa should not be discouraged in view of ihe fact that 
this tallies with the statement contained in the 3jrut//—maà 
hirhsyāt sarvabhūtāni' or 'sarvata eva Aatmanamh gopaylta and 
the like. The reply to the same is interesting as it expresses 
the hostile feeling of the Brahmanas against the Bauddhas. 
In short, it has been held that the doctrine of ahimsa as such 
is not bad but it is unacceptable only when it comes from 
the lips of Buddha exactly in the same way in which sacrifi- 
cial butter presented in a pot made of hide is regarded as 
impure and unworthy of being used in worship. 


The followers of Buddha realised seriously that if the 
doctrines of Buddha are to retain their existence against the 
very strong and sound views of the Brahmanas, the only way 
open was to present them to the Brahmanas in the language 
intelligible to them. They in their earnest missionary zeal 
mastered Sanskrit and criticised the Brahmanical doctrines 
in their own language (Sanskrit). The result and res- 
ponse were wonderful ones. We notice to our delight and 
profita good number of scholar combatants on both the 
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sides, fighting on philosophical points in a series for centuries, 
the like of which cannot be traced in the literary history of 
any country of the world. Tradition preserves an interesting 
academic duel between Dharmakīrti and Kumārila, two very 
strong opponents. The story goes that sponsored by the 
idea that unless the Brahmanical Sastra is studied with and 
under the respected feet of a celebrated Guru, the proper 
implication cannot be grasped in spirit, Dharmakirti appro- 
ached the then most distinguished scholar of Mimarmsa, 
Kumārila, who on hearing from the candidate that he was a 
Buddhist, outright rejected the offer, stating that he was not 
at all ready to teach a Buddhist. Oharmakirti, hOwever, was 
not a person to be dejected or defeated. He kept beards, 
concealed his identity and persuaded the wife of Kumiarilasto 
bring her husband to an agreeable attitude towards the new 
student. He was accepted as a pupil and after several years 
when the whole science of Mimarhsa was mastered under 
the guidance of his Guru, Dharmakirti expressed his identity 
and challenged his teacher Kumarila to a duel, academic in 
nature—vicarasabha as it may be called, wherein the enraged 
teacher agreed on a bet of life of the defeated party. 
Dharmakirti, quite confident of his victory persuaded his 
teacher to the condition that the defeated party along with 
his followers would embrace the doctrine of the opponent. 
The story takes a turn with claims by the followers of both 
the schools—Hindu and Buddhist, that the victory was on 
their side. Whatever may be the story, the fact remains that 
the followers of Buddha studied Sanskrit seriously in order 
to refute the points of attack of the Hindu scholars against 
the Buddhists. Ultimately this has contributed to the develop- 
ment of very scientific and scholastic Sastras in the field of 
logic and philosophy. Practically speaking, the history of 
Indian philosophy is the history of academic feud between 
the Buddhist scholars and the Brāhmaņical Sàstraküras. No 
page of Indian philosophy can be traced wherein there is no 
reference to or refutation of Buddhistic doctrines and in each 
case the Sanskrit texts have been utilised by both the parties. 
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It is quite normal and natural thai the academic and religious 
supremacy of the Brahmanas could not remain unchallenged 
for ever. The Carvakas and the Buddhists principally rose 
against the doctrines of the Brahmanas against which the 
followers of the Vedic schools and traditions had to tighten 
their belts with arguments and counter-arguments. A glance 
at the introductory chapter of the commentary of the Rgveda 
by Sāyaņa will convince any reader that the antagonists raised 
several relevant points regarding the authority of the Vedas 
which were first answered by the writer of the gloss as part 
of utmost duty. The texts of the Cārvākas are not availa- 
ble, but they are to be reconstructed out of the prima facie 
positions taken up for discussions in almost all the philoso- 
phical treatises. The only systematic collection of the views 
of the Carvakas is what is available in the Sarvadsršana- 
samgraha of Madhavacarya.' Some of the verses are 
interesting : 


Na svargo nāpavargo và naivatma paralaukikah / 

Naiva varnasramadinaim kriyāš ca phaladayikah // 
Agnihotram trayo vedas tridandarn bhasmagunthanam/ 
Buddhipaurusahinanam jīvikā dhātunirmitā // 

Pasus cen nihatah svargam jyotistome gamisyati / 
Svapita yajamanena tatra kasman na hithsyate // 
Mrianam api jantOnam šrāddham cet trptikaranam / 
Nirvanasya pradipasya snehah sarhvardhayecchikham // 
Trayo vedasya kartāro bhandadhūrtanišācarāh / 
Jarbharī turpharītyādi paņditānām vacah smrtam // 


Next to the Cārvākas, the Buddhists have been regarded 
by the Brahmanical philosophers as strong antagonists to the 
Brahmaņical thought and tradition. Mādhavācārya therefore 
in his compendium has recorded the views of the Bauddhas 





1. Thus tha S, D. S. p. 2. starts: Atha katham parameéávarasya nihšreya- 
sapradatvam abhidhīyate. Bfhaspatimatamesāriņā nāstikafiromaņinā 
Cātvākana tasya durotsāritatrāt, 
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next in order to those of the Carvakas.* Specially in the 
field of logic the existence of the Buddhist docfrines acted 
as great stimuli to the composition of several treatises by 
eminent Hindu thinkers. At the initial stage the Buddhists 
did not hesitate to accept the categories as shown by 
Aksapāda.* - 


The first regular work on Nyüya$ástra is the Nyayasulra 
of Aksapida composed round about 153 A.D. lt contains 
several references to Buddhist systems of philosophy and 
there are passages which appear in the Lankavatarasitra and 
Madhyamakašāstra ( Cf. Nyáyasütra, 4. 2. 26: Buddhyā vivacanat 

tu bhāvānām yathatmyanupalabdhih ). 


Laünküvatüra, Il. X. Buddhyā vivicyamananaim svabhāvo 
navadharyate. 


N. S, 4. 1. 39 : Na svabhāvasiddhir apeksikatvat. 

Madh. Š, 1. 5 : Ma hi svabhāvo bhāvanām pratyayüdisu 
vidyate. 

N. S, 4.2.32 : Māyāgandharvānāgāra-mrgatfsņikāvad va 

Madh. Š, Vil 34. 

Yathà māyā yathà svapno gandharva-nagararh yatha / 

Thaotpāds tathā sthanam tathā bhaigā udāhrtam // 





1. S.D.S. records : Te ca Bauddhāš caturvidhayā bhavanaya parama- 
purusār tharn kathayanti ..... yady api bhagevan Buddhah eke eva 
bodhayita tathāpi buddhihhedac cáturvidhyam. p. 13. 


Interestingly the view of Vivekavlāsa has been recorded in the S.D.S. 


kfitih kamandalur maundyam ciram pürvahna bhojanam/ 
Saingho raktāmbaratvām ca Sifriya bauddhabhiksubhih // 


Cf. tha introductory remarks regarding tha Jaienas : 


Tad ittham muktakacchānām matam asahemana vivasanāh 
kathafic at sthayitvam asthaya ksanikatvapersam pratiksipanti // 


2. See, Pre-Diáná ja Buddhist texts on logic, G.O.S, 1922. 
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Vidyaūbhusaņa suggests thal ‘the passages were inter- 
polated by Vatsyayana who is said to have written the first 
commentary called Bhūsya.'' 


The Nyayasiitra has in it some sūtras where the doctrine 
of unyavada of the Buddhists has been referred to. (IV. 2. 3 : 
Pramāņānupapattyupapattibhyām...). Vatsyayana (c. 400 A. D.) 
composed his Bhasya on the /Vyayasutra and in his gloss 
has criticised several points of the Buddhists, specially of 
Nagarjuna. Nāgārjuna in his Upūyakaušalyasūtra ( Chap. 1) 
has expressed the view that a thesis can be established 
through a reason and an example ( udaharana ). Vatsyayana, 
perhaps keeping in view the text of Nagarjuna, replies in his 
gloss on Nyāyasūtra, 1.3.39 : Hetvapadešāt pratijūāpāh punar- 
vacanam nigamanam. 


Vatsyayana has summarised the Buddhist point of reality 
of knowledge alone ( vijiāna ) and has controverted the 
doctrine. The theory of momemtariness ( KsaniKatva ) of 
the Buddhists has been refuted by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya 
on the Nyāyasūtras, II. 2. 12—1II. 2. 13. 


The Nyayab/;asya of Vütsyáyana was supplemented by 
no less than six commentaries of which the Nyāyavārtika of 
Udyotakara is available to us. The importance of other five 
commentaries may be gathered from the later Buddhist works, 
where they have been quoted and criticised. Thus the 
Dharmottarapraaipa ( p. 175 ) refers to the ANyayabhasyalika 
of Vi$varbpa ; Rucitika of Adhyayana ( p. 175); Nyayabhas- 
yatika of Trilocana (p. 173) and the Vadanyayavipanchitartha 
(p. 78) has reference to 7attvatika of Aviddhakarna and 
Bhasyatika of Bhāvivikta, All these texts were important since 
they have been referred to by the Buddhist logicians. 


Udyotakara ( C. 635 A. D.) wrote a sub-commentary on 





1. History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1920, p. 45. 
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the Nyāyasūtra called Avyayavartika. The opening lines of 
the text contains interesting facts in as much. as he states 
that the treatise of logic written by Aksapada for the peace 
of the world which has been veiled by bad interpretations 


(evidently of the Buddhists) to remove which his attempts 
were supposed to be directed : 


Yad aksapüdah pravaro muninam $amáya šāstram 
jagato jagāda / 
Kutārkikājfiānanivrttihetuh karisyate tasya maya 
nibandhab // 


Vācaspatī in his AVysyavartika-tatparyalika explains the import 
of kutarkika in the verse of Udyotakara thus : 


Yadyapi bhāsyakrtā krtavyutpádanam etat tathapi dignā- 
gaprabhrtibhir arvacinaih kuhetusantamasasamutthāpanenāc- 
chāditam šāstram na tattvanirnayaya paryaptam. 


On his commentary on the Vyayasūtra, Ill. 1. 1 Udyo- 
takara has pointed out the inconsistencies involved in the 
Buddhist doctrine of soulnessness He attacks Nāgārjuna 
with reference to his definition of Drs/anta as recorded in 
his text: Pramanavihetana. ( vide his commentary on /Vyaya- 
sūtra, 1. 1.37). While commenting on the /Vyayasüutra, 1.1.4 
he refers to the definition of Pratyaksa ( perception ) of the 
| Buddhists (Dinnaga) : Apare tu manyante, pratyaksam kalpa- 
[ napodham iti, amd refutes the same.  Vācaspati explains : 
'apare' as having reference to Dihnaga ( samprati dinnagasya 
laksanam upanyasyati apare iti ). 


Vatsyayana and Udyotakara were criticised by the 
Buddhist logicians like Dharmakirti and others. His major 
work is Pramanavartika, which is an exposition of the Prama- 
 nasamuccaya of Dihnaga. He has written his own commen- 
tary on the same entitled FPramāņavārtikavrtti. His other 
works are Pramāņavinišcaya, Nyāyabindu, Hetubinduvivaraņa, 
Vādanyāya, Santānāntarasiddhi, Bindbare o, and 'Sam: 
bandhapariksavrtti. SN 





=< main ER A. A 





It is quite likely that in order to counteract th® attacks 
of Dharmakirti and others on Vātsyāyana and Udyotakara 
Vacaspati, the great Brahmana from Mithila came forward to 
compose his commentary on Udyotakaras Vārtika as is evident 
from the !ntroductory verse : 


Icchami kim api punyam dustara-kunibandha- 
paūkamagnānām / 


Udyotakaragavīnām atijaratinām samuddharayat // 


On several occasions Vācaspati criticises the views of 
Dharmakirti, As Vacaspati was criticised in turn by a very 
. good number of Buddhist logicians to counteract which the 
great logician on the  Brahmanical side Udayanacarya 
(984 A. D.) had to enter the arena with sharper points of 
logic in the form of Nyayavartikatatparyalikapariiuddhi where 
he introduces the topic thus: 


Matab sarasvati punab punar esa natvā 
Baddhanjalib kim api vijüapay amy avehi / 
Vakcetasor mama tatha bhava sāvadhānā 
Vacaspater vacasi na skhalato yathaite // 


We are told that Udayana had several religious feuds 
with the Buddhists.’ 


In one of such occasions where his position was not 


very laudable, he is stated to have addressed Jagannatha 
thus : 


Aisvary amadamattah san mam avajiiāya tisihasi / 
Punar bauddhe samayate madadhīnā tava sthitih // 


Udayana opposed Buddhist logician  Kalyánaraksita 
(about 829 A. D.) and Dharmottara ( about 847 A. D). The 
argumenta advanced by the former ( Kalyánaraksita ) in his 





1. See, Vidyabhusana, ‘Buddhism in india’ in Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society, Part. 1., 1896, 
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livarabhangakarika to refute the existenca of God were 
opposed by Udayana in his celebrated text-Kusumanjali. 
Very interesting is the concluding prayer of Udayana in favour 
of the Buddhists : 


ity evam $rutinitisamplavajalair bhiyobhir āksālite 

Yesām nāspadam ādadhāsi hrdaye te Sailasarasayah / 
Kintu prastutavipratipavidhayo' py uccair bhavaccintakāh 
Kale kāruņika tvayaiva krpaya te tarani, à narah // 


Udayana's Atmatattvaviveka, otherwise called Bauddha- 
Chikara is intended to refute the Buddhistic theories like 
Ksaņabhaūga, vāhyārthabhaūga (ie. things do not possess 
external reality) and the like. 


The recent discoveries of the works of Ratnakirti and 
Jūānašrīmitra ( Critical editions of the two works have been 
made by Prof. Ananta Lal Thakur in the Tibetan Sanskrit 
Works Series, Vols. IV, 1959 from K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna ) have helped us to a great extent to under- 
stand the secrets of the gap between the works of Vacaspati 
and Udayana. 


Jūānašrīmitra attacks not only Vacaspati but also other 
logicians of the orthodox school. In his Ksanabhangádhyáya 
he makes mention of Sankara, Bhāsarvajūa, Trilocana and 
Vacaspati as the four pillars of the Nyàya school whom he 
had to uproot for the purpose of establishing the desired view 
of universal flux : 


Durnītāšramavedikādrdhatarastambhān amin 
Šaiūkara-nyāyālamkaraņa-trilocana-vacaspatyāhvayan 
helaya / 
unmūlya ksanabhanga esa vihitah ........ 
( Ksagabhaügadhyaya, p. 159), 


Another very strong logician of the Brahmahical school 
was Jayantabhatta, who composed his Nyayamanjari, an 
independent commentary on the /Vyāyasūtra. In the third, 
fourth, fifth and seventh chapters Jayanta vehemently criti- 
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cised the doctrines of apoha, ksanabhanga, srutyapramanya, 
i$varabhanga, propounded by the Buddhist logician Kalyāna- 
raksita and Dharmottara. In chapters 1-IlI he criticised the 
definition of Pratyaksa by Dharmakirti. Finally. his criticism 
of the Buddhists is interesting. ' 


Nasty ātmā phalabhogamatram atha svargaya 
caityarcanam 
Samskārā ksaņikā yugasthitibhrtas caite viharah krtahb / 
Sarvam šūnyam idam vasūni gurave dehiti cādišyate 
Bauddhanam caritam kim anyad iyat! dambhasya 
bhūmih para // 


Not only in the field of Nyaya but also of Mimamsa the 
rivalry between the two schools ultimately ended in the 
composition of valuable Šāstras on both the sides. Thus 
Dharmakirtis attack on M/mamsa provoked Kumārila to 
compose his great Slokavartika. This again roused the 
feeling of Sàntaraksita and Kamalašīla who criticised 
Kumārilas views in Zattvasa:graha and its commentary 
Paījikā, 


These are some- of the indications to point to the 
fact that Buddhism by attempting to fight against the strong 
opponents like Brahmanism practically enjoyed the benefits 
of producing very good types of Šāstras which conld not 
have been produced had there been no such opposition with 
such strong contestants. 





1. For an interesting discussion on the point, see, Vidyābhūgēņa, The 
influence of Buddhism on the development of Nyāya philosophy", 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Pt. II, 1898. ` 
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RE-DISTRIBUTION OF BUDDHA S RELICS : A PROBLEM 


SUDHA SENGUPTA 


The Mahaparinibbana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya gives a 
detailed account of the last days of the Buddha. It narrates 
how the Buddha, accompanied by his devout disciple Ananda, 
who followed him like a shadow, started for his last journey 
from Rajagrha, and after halting at different places, reached 
Pāvā near Kušinagara, modern Kasia. At Pava, he accepted 

the food offered by Chunda, a blacksmith, which did not 
| agree with his eighty-year old stomach, and he had an attack 
of dysentry. But he continued his journey and after reaching 
KusInagara, the capital of the Mallas, breathed his last on a 
bed spread by Ananda between two šāla trees. This event is 
known in the Buddhist literature as the Mahaparinirvana, or 
nibbana. Realising the Master's imminent demise, Ananda 
asked him as to how to perform his last rites with the best 
of respects befitting his exalted position. To this, the Buddha 
replied that it should be burnt in a funeral pyre and the relics 
should be interred into a stūpa erected on the crossing of 
four highways, just as the stūpas are erected over the mortal 
remains of a universal monarch, or a Tathagata. Accordingly, 
the body was burnt in the funeral pyre with all ceremonies 
respectfully performed and the bone-relics (the corporeal 
remains ) were collected and kept in an urn. According to 
tradition, the four canine teeth, the two collar bones and the 
'usnisa' or the protruded portion of the skull-bone, were not 
burnt in the fire.* The Buddha having attained Mahāparinib- 
bana in the Malla country, the Mallas naturally wanted to 
have the singular proud privilage of erecting the stūpa over 
His relics in their own country. But there were seven more 
claimants for the relics, viz., The Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, 
being his own kinsmen, the Koliyas of Rāmagrāma, the 


1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1906, p. 663 n. 





Licchavis of Vaišāll, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Mallas of 
Fāvā, a Brahman of Vethadipa, and king Ajatasattu of 
Magadha,—each of whom placed his demand as being the 
most eligible for receiving the relics, for some reason or 
other. None of them would withdraw his claim, so a near- 
riot situation developed over the relics of a person who spent 
his life for peace and amity. At last, by the mediation of a 
Brahmin named Drona, they were reconciled to share the 
relics and the same was divided into eight equal parts on 
which the receipients constructed stūpas in their own respec- 
“tive countries. The mediator, the Brahmin Drona, kept the 
urn with himself, which was supposed to be equally precious 
and sacred, being the receptacle of the relics, and constructed 
a stūpa over it. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana arrived last of all 
when the relics were already distributed, so they had no other 
alternative than to take a handful of embers from the funeral 
pyre. to construct a stupa over it. So, in the beginning we 
have an account of ten stūpas having been constructed over 
the relics of the Buddha. 


More than two centuries after this. Emperor Ašoka was 
on the throne of Magadha and he became a convert to 
Buddhism and started taking keen interest in the affairs of the 
Buddhist Church. He went on pilgrimage to all Buddhist - 
sacred places, repaired the Kanakamuni stipa,' erected a pillar 
at Lumbini to mark it as the Buddha's birth-place, made the 
village tax-free as also made concession in their payment in 
kind, threatened the schismatic monks and nuns with dire 
consequence of expulsion, and prescribed a number of 
teachings of the Buddha for the constant studies of not only 
the monks and nuns but for the laity also. All these are 
mentioned in his inscriptions and as such leave no scope for 
doubt.” The Sinhalese Chronicles provide us some more 
information about him, particularly his activities towards 





1. At Nigliva or Nigali Sagar in Nepal Editor. 


2. Mention is to be made of the installation of the relics of the Buddha 
on a platform (maica), apparently for worship, by Ašoka, immediately 
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Buddhism. In fact, most of the information about Ašokas 
life is collected from the Sinhalese Chronicles only, as his 
inscriptions provide very scanty information about his 
personal life. No other reliable source is available. The 
Sinhalese Chronicles tell us that as a part of proselytising 
activities, ASoka broke open seven out of the eight stupas 
which contained the body-relics of the Buddha, and redistri- 
buted them in 84,000 stūpas, corresponding to the Same 
number of Buddhavacanas. The eighth stupa, which he did 
not break open, is said to be that of Ramagrama, which was 
being guarded by a dragon with zealous devotion. The 
number 84,000 is a fantastic one, whether they were stūpas, 
as is mentioned in the Mahavarisa, or monasteries, as is 
mentioned in the Oīpavarmsa, Had there been 84000 stupas 
or monasteries, the whole length and breadth of the then 
India would have been studded with such monuments and at 
least some traces of them would have come down to us. 
But there are hardly a few remnants of monuments which 
can be ascribed to the period of Asoka. The location of 
Ramagrama, from where the relics of the Buddha could not be 
taken out by Asoka, is still mot very certain, though it has 
been tried to be identified with Rampur-Deoriya, Basti 
district. U. P.' 





before his setting out on a long tour of pilgrimage about the latter 
half of has twelfth resonal year. This information is obtalned from 
the Ahraura (in Mirzapur District, U. P. ) version of the Minor Rock 
E ict l. It is difficult to say whether the relics in question 
were enshrined in the Ašokārāma at Pātaliputra, the construction 
of which is traditionally ascribed to the Mauryan Emperor. Similarly, 
it also cannot be said whether the platform (manca) on which 
the relics of the Buddha were placed for worship is identical with 
the stone bearing the Buddha's footprints installed at Pataliputra 
which, according to Hiuen Tsang, was daily worshippsd by Asoka, 
Editor, 


1. B.C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism. p. 32, - 





None of the relics of the Buddha, which were re-distri- 
buted by Ašoka in numerous stūpas, have so far been dis- 
covered. Of course, we hear about relic caskets being 
discovered from Sanchi and Sarnath stūpas, but they are not 
seen and we also do not know if there was any inscription on 
them. The only relic casket whose antiquity goes back, on 
palaeographic grounds, at least to the Maurya period, and 
whichcan, witha tolerable degree of certainty, be supposed to 
contain the body relics of the Buddha, is the one discovered 
from the stūpa at Piprahwa a place which by the recent 
excavations has been proved to be the monastic site of 
Kapilavastu. But the inscription on the relic casket records 
the installation of the corporeal relics of the Buddha by his 
Sakyan brethren and not by Ašoka. So the tradition of 
Ašoka's re-distribution of the Buddha s relics into numerous 
stūpas, becomes doubtful. On the other hand, we have a 
large number of inscriptions from different parts of the 
country and belonging to different periods, recording the 
installment of ‘body relics’ of the Buddha. These inscriptions 
recording the installment of 'šarīra' of the Buddha are mostly 
from Afganistan and Punjab and N. W.-Frontier areas of 
modern Pakistan, excepting Mathura in U. P. and Bhattiprolu 
in Andhra Pradesh. These inscriptions belong roughly to a 
period from the second century B.C. to the early second 
century A. D. and all excepting the Bhottiprolu relic casket, 
are written in Kharosthi, the Bhottiprolu being written in 
Brahmi characters. Now a general survey of the inscriptions 
may be made ( though the names are well-known ). 


1. The Swat relic vase—records the installation of relics of 
the Lord Buddha ‘Sakyamuni’ by Theodoros, the 
= Meridarkh, for the purpose of security of many people, 


2. Taxila copper plate of Patika—Liaka and his son Patika 


'establishes a (formerly) not sawaka] relic of the Lord 
Sakyamuni - posi 5.4 


10. 


11. 





Mathura lion capital—records the installation of the relic 
of Lord Sákyamuni... 


. Bimaran relic vase—records as 'given in substitution for 


the relics of the Lord'—(what the real thing was, is 
not known). 


Texila silver scroll—records the ‘establishment of the 
relics of the Lord in his (the donor's ) own Bodhisattva 
chapel... 


Taxila gold plate—placed inside a crystal goose records 
the depositing the relics of the Lord’... 


Peshawar Museum fragmentary inscription—records the 
‘establishment of a relic of Bhagavat... 


Manikiyala stone—records ‘the establishment of several 
relics of the Lord Buddha .. 


The lid of a brass box—records the ‘enshrinement of the 
relics of Sramana Gotama'... 


The Kurram casket—records ‘the establishment of a relic 
of Lord Sákyamuni . in a stüpa,..in the new vihāra"... 


Hidda insc.—records the ‘deposition of a.. Bodhisattva 


relic in a stūpa... 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Hidda is the place 


where the Chinese pilgrim saw the stūpa which is said 
to contain fhe Lord's Usnisa.' 


^42. 


Wardak bronze vase—records the establishment of relic 
. of the Lord Sákyamuni in a stūpa'... 
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13. Shinkot steatite casket—records that the casket contains 
the ‘relics of Sakyamuni with life (pranasahito)’... 


Note i itis interpreted that the term prinasahita may 
mean that the relics can perform miracles as if it 
is alive. 


14. Kalawan copper plate—records the establishment of the 
body relics of Buddha in the household stüpa'... 


15. Manikiyala stone—records the establishment of Buddha 
stūpa but no relics are mentioned. 


16. Bhotfiprolu relic casket—the only inscription written in 
Brahmi and found in Andhra Pradesh, also records the 
enshrinement of Buddha's body-relics .. 


17. An inscription on figure of an elephant from Mathura 
says ‘Sastakhadhatu’ which means ‘the collar-bone relic 
of the master’. 


The record incised on a decorated stone elephant 
reminds us of the story in Mahavarisa (ch. xviii) about the 
bringing of the Buddha's collar bone from Indra's place 
in order to establish it in Ceylon (Sri-Lanka), putting it on 
an elephant. 


There may be a few more inscriptions recording the 
establishment of Buddha's relics, but | hope these will be 
sufficient. 


The question arises : what are the ‘Sarira’ or body-relics 
of the Buddha and wherefrom did they come? We know 
the term ca/tya is used to designate many a thing which is 
not really connected with the funeral Pyre, Or, for that matter, 
the body-relic of the Buddha only. But here, as we find, the 
term ‘Sarira’ is almost invariably used. Not only that, the 
expression *prüna sameta' is also used, which indicates the 
belief of the devotee that as it is the real body relic of the 


A 





Buddha, it is as good as he is living and it can bestow the 
devotee the boon of whatever he prays for. We also know 
the tradition that the collar bone of the Buddha, along witha 
few things, were not burnt in the funeral fire, should we 
believe that the inscription on the elephant at Mathura, 
depicts a true fact? What are the sources of the relics 
found or mentioned in different inscriptions ? These are 
some of the problems which | want to place before the 
august assembly. | 





ASOKABHANJIKA CULAKOKA DEVATA AND THE RELATED 
ISSUES OF FERTILITY 


T. K. BISWAS 


The woman and tree motif on early and medieval Indian art 
has drawn the attention of many scholars in the field.’ But 
ever since Gustav Roth's exhaustive analysis on the topic 
published in the Journa/ of the Asiatic Society in 1957 there 
remained practically nothing to add to it. Those who worked 
subsequently came out with only more examples in art which 
Roth did not mention. In the present article, we would like to 
go more into the detailed analysis of one aspect and that is 
the related issues of fertility which Roth treated somewhat 
summarily. 


The woman and tree representations on Bharhut railings 
are generally depicted women with their right arm raised ben- 
ding down the branch of a tree. On certain occasions one of 
their legs is shown entwining the trunk of the concerned tree 
just as a creeper does ( /atavaveslika ). The woman and tree 
motif in general has been attributed with various names, a 
long list of which has been quoted by Roth in his article.* Of 


ee ee as st A 
1. Vogel, J. Ph., ‘The Woman and Tree or Salabhanjika in Indian 
Literature and Art’, Acta Orientalia, VII, 1929, pp. 201-231: K. 
Fisharoti, Rama, ‘Dohada or The Women and Tree Motit’ Journal 
of the Society of Oriental Art, III, 2, 1935, pp. 110-124: Roth, 
Gustav, ‘The Woman and Tree Motif’ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, XXIII, No. 1, 1967, pp. 91-116; A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
History of Indian and Indonesian Ārt (reprint, Dover ēd), 1965 
p, 45; Agrawala, V. S., Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 224-229; 
Sitholey R. V., ‘Plants represented in Ancient Sculptures, 
Geophytology', VI, 1. July. 1976, pp. 15-26, published by the 
Paleobotany Society, Lucknow, India; Roy, Udai Narain, 


Salabhanjika in Art, Philosophy and Literature, 
Allahabad, 1979, 


2. Roth, Gustav., oc p. Cit., p. 92 (i). 
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the various terms for the motif, 'šālabhalījikā' and 'dohada' 
are found to have been frequently used. Scholars, however, 
differ widely with regard to the exact meaning of these two 
terms. 


Monier Williams takes the term 'šālabhaīūijikā" to mean 
an image made of Sala tree. It may also mean, according to 
our author, a game, played in the east of India, a harlot, a 
courtsean. To Williams it may further stand for a bower of 
branches and a large branch.’ The Avadana-Sataka takes the 
term ‘Salabhafijika’ to mean breaking of branch and relates a 
story in which a girl fell down from a tree since a branch 
gave in and as a result the girl died instantly. However, the 
story further states that by the grace of the Buddha she was 
reborn among the gods.* There are others to whom the 
term 'Sáàlabhafijlkà' stands as a motif that shows embracing a 
tree by a barren woman in the hope of corīcelving a child. 
In this connection it needs to be referred here that the term 
Sálabhanjikà' does not relate a woman excusively with a Sila 
tree (shorea robusta). |n early Indian art sometimes the trees 
are Ašoka (‘araca Indica) and Mango (mangofera /ndica).* 
The Culakoka Devata on Bharhut railing is shown as 
ASokabhanjika and the female on Sanchi torana bracket 
appears as Sahakaàrabhan jika, 


The term 'dohada', to Maurice Bloomfield, means the cra- 
‘ving of a pregnant women. But he thinks that the term dohada 
stands also for the presence of a second heart and a second 
- will in:the body of the mother.* Dohada, perhaps a derivative 


1. Williams, Monier, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (reprint ) 
Oxford, 1951, 


2. Avadina-iataka, ed. by J. S, Speyer, Bibl. Buddh., lll, St. 
Petersburg. 1902, p. 302 f. 


3. Vogel. J. Ph. op. cit, p. 206; Roth, Gustav, op. cit, p.98; 
K. Rama Pisharoti, op. cit,, note 1., p. 119. 


4, Bloomfield, Maurice, ‘The Dohada’, Journal of American 
Oriental Society, XL, p. 2. 
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from dvaihrda and the pregnant woman may thus be called 
dauhrdini, ^ There is a reference in the Aaghuvarisa where 
the king kisses the face of his beloved that has the odour of 
the of the earth (mrtsurabhi) and thus learns that she is in 
pregnancy (dohada).* We have also reference in Yajnavalkya 
who warned that the foetus comes into grief if desires due to 
dohada were not granted.* But Pisharoti takes dohada to 
mean something else. To him the word dohada means a 
rite for the sake of tree, it is not a fertility rite but one of 
fertilisation, so that tree might have flowers in abundance as 
was referred to earlier by Kalidasa In his Meghadūta (ll, 15) 
and Mallinatha* commented that “dohadam  vrksadinar 
prasava karanam samskara dravyam''. 


In his Commentary on the Meghadūta (11.15) Mallinātha 
observes that by the touch of women the Priyangu creeper 
puts forth bíóssoms, Bakula through the sprinkling of a 
mouthful of liquor, Ašoka through the kick of their feet, 
and Kurabaka through their glance and embrace, Mandira, 
through their pleasure talk, Campaka their smart and tender 
laughing. Nameru puts forth blossom through their songs and 
Karņikāra through their dancing in front of it. 


The very pose of Mayadevi during the period of deli- 
vering the Bodhisattva has been described as dohada- 
salabhaīijika. Before the birth of the Bodhisattva, Maüyüdevi 
expressed her desire to play šālākridā. Thus La/ita-Vistara 
says that ‘having realised the craving of the devi for šālākridā. 
the king became very happy (muditacitta) and satisfied 
(tustah) and ordered his courtiers to decorate the Lumbini 
garden.* But Māyādevī's case was not the typical case of a 


1. Roth, Gustav, op. cit., 40, pp. 108-109, 
2. Kālidāsa, Raghuvamia 3.3-6. 


3. Yajfiavaikya, V-79, 
4. K. Rama, Pisharoti, op. cit., p. 119, note 1, 
Lalita-vistara, 58. 4, 
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dohada since she expressly declared to be freed from 
desires when Bodhisattva entered her womb and hence her 
pose during delivering child should be reckoned as a 
sfalabhahfjikà. 


Mayadevi, while holding the branch of a tree, the 
Bodhisattva miraculously emerged from the right side of her 
womb. Henceforth, the tree was assessed by the Buddhist 
as a tree possessed Of amazing powers. But what was the 
exact tree under which Bodhisattva was born ? According to 
the Nidanakatha it was a Sala tree (shorea robusta), while to 
the Mahavastu and Lalitavistara it was Plaksa. The Afokava- 
dana mentions the tree as Mango (mangofera Indica) and the 
Divyavadana and Hiuen Tsang state that the Bodhisattva was 
born under an Ašoka tree (‘araca /ndica). Attempt have thus 
been made to associate the terms Sa/abhanjika and dohada 
with the notion of fertility. It is said that in the case of 
Salabhanj/ika, the tree fertilises a woman and dohada means 
fertilisation given to a tree by a woman. Barren woman 
should approach tree spirits if they desire child.’ according 
to the epic tradition. Such discussionalso calls for a reference 
to Kalpa vrksa or Kalpa-latā (wish-fulfilling tree or creeper). 
Ancient Indians believed that the tree could fulfill all human 
desires 'sarva kamaphala vrksa.* In the depiction of kalpa- 
vrksa thus one finds like clothes, ornaments etc., male and 
female child also hang from it. (cf. sculpture of Loke‘vara 
(7) in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art). The tree offers life 
and this idea perhaps led to the coining of word jivana-vrksa 
(Tree of Life). 


One may thus raise a question: what is then the sex of 
the tree ? It fertilises a woman and it gets fertilised by a 
woman. Could then be the term Brahma-taru fit in some- 
where to answer this ? If the tree is taken as Parama Brahma, 





1. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Yaksas, p. 32 and also see Aravinda Ghosh, 
Remains of Bharhut in indian Museum, Calcutta. 1980, p. 44, 


2. Mahābhārata, ‘Bhismaparva’, 7. 2-11. 
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then the embodiment of two opposite sexes in one finds an 
explanation. The Hindus in their own turn associated gode 
and goddess with certain trees. For example, A$oka tree 
has been associated both with Visgu and Durga, each 
of whom has been attributed separately with the power 
of creation. 


The pre-Buddhist literature viz., the Atharva Veda (VI. 8:1), 
Taittiriya- Saihita (Il. 1. 1-7) and Aitareya Brahmana (Il. 1. 1) 
have allusions to the trees and their divident association 
with cult of fertility. The belief continued for centuries 
thereafter. There is a reference in the Kalika-Purana (82.67-68) 
of the sage Bhrgu who advised mothers of Jamadagnya and 
Vi$vamitra to embrace A$vattha and Udumbara trees respec- 
tively so that they could bear child.* Such instructions to 
barren mothers to embrace trees were not altogether fantastic 
and there must been certain scientific basis of it. | 


A woman may have several complications that stand 
against her in conceiving a child. She may have uterine 
disorder, irregular menstruation, anaemia, mennorhagia etc. 
Abortion may be another factor. Sometimes women do not 
have sexual urge. Such physiological and psychological 
factors play in obstructing a woman in conceiving a child. 
Our ancient Ayurvedic practitioners had given serious thought 
to these complications and discovered certain medicinal trees 
such as Ašoka and Ašvattha etc., the sap of which was 
successfully used as medicines against the diseases mentio- 
ned above. Thus when a woman is instructed to embrace ' 
a tree, it was actually meant to obtain the sap of it 


1. K. K. Oasgupta has first drawn our attention to this Kālika Purana 
evidence while explaining the occurrence of the figure of Visvamitra 
on some coins of the Audumbaras of tha Punjab of the first century 

B. C. -first century A. D, See his article JAS, 1961, Ill, pp. 9-11. 
` Also his A Tribal History of Ancient India : A Numismatic 
Approach, Calcutta, 1974, pp. 43 44, TA 





through the extractions of its roots, barks, leaves, flowers 
and fruits." 


„On Bharhut railing Culakokā Devatā has been depicted 
as embracing an Asoka tree and is being supported by an 
elephant (hastíni).? The very name Asoka suggests the 
tree that removes grief “nasti Soka yasmáàt. Its two other 
synonyms namely Vitaioka and Sokanaia convey the same 


meaning. Asoka is also called Aogitaru i. e., a medicinal 
tree, 


Our early compilers of Ayurvedic texts such as the Caraka 
prescribes decoction of Ašoka as astringent and analgesic. 
SuSruta recommends the same for the disorder in the womb. 
To Dhanvantarī Nighaytu it cures haemorrboids and later 
Ayurvedic text, prescribed repeatedly Ašokāghrta and certain 
other preparations from the tree as medicines against 
all types of uterine disorders and also as preventive 
against abortion." 


The magical aspects of tree was apparently recognised 
as early as the days of Harappan Culture.* In later days 
the Buddhists appear to have honoured such indigenous 


1. T. K. Biswas and P. K. Debnath, 'Ašoka ( Saraca Indica Linn )— 
Cultural and Scientific Evaluation, Indian Journal of History of 
Sciences, VII, 2, Nov. 1972, pp. 99-114 and 'Ašvattha" (Ficus 
Religiosa Linn) —A Cultural and Medicinal Observation, see Vishe- 
shvaranand Indological Journal, XII, Nos. | 8 II. March & Sept. 
1974, pp. 39.37. 


2,. She perhaps represents Hastini who possesses thick lips, thick hips, 
thick fingers, large breasts and is amorous and has great appetite 
.. for sex. 


3. T. K. Biswas and P. K. Debnath, op. cit, Ašoka (Saraca Indica 
Linn), VII cit. 


4. K.A. N. Sastri., New Lights on the Indus Valley Civilization. 
` pp. 18-19 and also see Mackay, R.. Chanhudaro Excavations, 
p. 150. I 
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beliefs. King Ašoka in his Minor Edict obliquely remarked 
amisa deva misa kata. V, S. Agrawala finds in this a 
suggestion to accept pre-Buddhist folk deities in Buddhist 
hierarchy. * In the same way certain beliefs and practices 
of indigenous Indians about trees found their way in Buddhist 
culture and some of these were articulated in plastic 
art.” That appears to have happened in the case of Culakoka 
Devatà with whom the notion of fertility cult was gently 
infused. The belief in ASoka tree and its evident association 
with fertility has not been faded away from the memories of 
our people even today and Bengali married women till date eat 
the bunds of Asoka fiowers on the sixth day in dark half and 
the same day in the bright held in the month of Chaitra 
(March-April) in the hope of conceiving a child and also for 
the safe keeping those who are already born, chaitre masyasi- 
tapakse sasthyam sasihim prapūjayet, sukhaya putralabhaya 
šuklapakse tathaivaca," 





1, V. S. Agrawala, Prachin Bhiratiya Lokadharma (in Hindi), 
Gyanadoya Granthamala, Ahmedabad, 1964, p. 131. 


2. One may recall in this connection the Buddhist ridity of tha 
Vajrayana pantheon named Ašokakāntā Márici, an emanation of the 
the Dhyani Buddha Vairocana. The same deity appears as a compa- 
nion of Mahaéritara, the datter being an emanation of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amoghasiddhi. Editor. 


3. Tapo Nath Chakraborti. ‘References to Certain Social Rites and 
Some Flora in the Early Sanskrit Literature and Inscriptions of 
Bengal’. p. 27. 





BUDDHIST ESTABLISHMENTS OF ORISSA 
D. R. DAS 


Though Buddha is not known to have ever visited Orissa, 
tradition asserts that Buddhism was introduced in Orissa 
during the life-time of Buddha. According to one tradition. 
the Vassa and the Bhañña people of Utkala being impressed 
by the teaching of Buddha, accepted Buddhism. We are 
further told that Trapusa and Bhallika, two merchants of 
Utkala deposited hairs of Buddha in a caitya at Asitàüjana. 
That the šramaņas were living in Orissa before the Kalinga 
war is probably indicated by the Kandahar text of the R.E. XIII. 
But with the doubtful exception of the Dhauli elephant, relics 
specifically associated with Buddhism cannot be dated before 
the sixth century A. D. The Ratnagiri-Lalitagiri-Udayagiri 
Jomplex may go back to the Gupta period if the assertion 
that the characters of an inscription on a stone slab found 
in the debris of the main stūpa at Ratnagiri are Gupta Brahmi 
is accepted. In the sixth century, if not earlier, a Buddhist 
centre grew up at Jayrampur in the Balasore district. A. copper 
charter of Gopacandra, hailing therefrom records the grant 
of a village to the Mahayana bhiksusamgha for the cons- 
truction of a vihara at Bodhipadraka, the presiding deity of 
which was Avalokitesvara. Hiuen Tsang, visiting India during 
the middle of the seventh century A.D., refers to more than 
100 monasteries in Orissa of whichthe most important wasthe 
Puspagiri mahavihara. The attempt to identify Puspagiri 
with the remains of Lalitagiri or Udayagiri has not been 
archaeologically proved. 


Available evidence suggests that Buddhism became a 
very active force in the religious life of Orissa under the 
vigorous patronage of the Bhauma-Karas. From the seventh 
century the building activity at the Ratnagiri mahavihara 
received momentum only to be further accelerated during 
the eighth century and continued unabated in the following 
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centuries. Besides Ratnagiri, Buddhist establishments in other 
parts of Orissa also were patronised by the Bhauma-Karas. 
The Dhenkanal plates of Tribhuvanamahadevi credit Unmatta- 
kešarī (Sivakara I!) and Gayāda (Santikara |) with the constru- 
ction of malhas, viharas and temples. The Baudh copper-plate 
Of Tribhuvanamhadevi Il records the erection of a stone 
vihara by Subhakara Il. The Buddhist sites at the following 
places seem to have all their origin during the Bhauma-Kara 
epoch : Khadipada-Mohanapura, Ayodhya, Kopari, Solampur, 
Kaupur, Bhuinpara, Kasba and Gohiria Sahi ( Balasore Dist. ) ; 
Bhubaneswar and Kuruma ( Puri Dist. ); and Surada and 
Buddhakhol ( Ganjam Dist. ) 


Most important Buddhist centres of the Bhauma-Kara period 
were, however, concentrated in the Birupa-Citrotpala valley 
in the Cuttack District These centres are Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri, 
Udayaairi, Kulanagiri and Rameswar. Besides, Vajragiri, 
Kharia, Kundeswar, Baneswarnasi Chaudwar, Santamadhava 
and Dhanmandal in the Cuttack District yielded remains with 
Buddhist affiliation. 


In addition to the Bhauma-Karas, the Bhalūja rulers of 
Khiching and Baudh also extended patronage to Buddhism. 
Such Buddhist sites like Viratgarh at Khiching, Chandisal, 
Itamundia, Sankharajargarh, Kukudagarh, Ranibandh and 
Udala in the Mayurbhanj Dist. seem to have developed under 
the patronage of the Bhanjas of Khiching. From the inscrip- 
tion on its pedestal, an image of Lokesa from Sankharajar- 
garh appears to have been dedicated during the reign of 
Rayabhanja. The monastery at Baudh seems to have been a 
creation of the Baudh branch of the Bhafijas. 


The Somavarnšīs, who began to extend their rule over 
Orissa some time during the tenth century, were not inimical 
to Buddhism. Thus Ratnagiri continued to flourish under 
their aegis. Naropa and other Buddhist celebrities visited 
Ratnagiri during their time. The Achutrajpur copper-plate 
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Indraratha, whose reign is assignable to first quarter of the 
eleventh century, records the grant of a villlage for meating the 
expenses of offerings to ba made to Khadiravagi (Tārā)- 
bhattarika. But in some areas of Orissa Buddhism had 
already begun to decline. A Brahmanical family appears to 
have occupied the monastery-site at Baudh. To one of its 
members, Prthivimahadevi. who was the daughter of 
Svabhavatunga (MahaSivagupta | Yayati ) of Kosala and wife 
of the Bhauma king Kusumahāra, made a grant of land. 


After the eleventh century when the Ganga rule was 
introduced in Orissa and particularly after the twelfth century, 
Buddhism witnessed a steady decline in this region. The 
excavations at Ratnagiri bear testimony to it. 


Since the commencement of the Gajapati rule in the 
fifteanth century Buddhism became almost a non-entity in 
Orissa. 


From the extant evidence it appears that the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism was in vogue in Orissa at the initial Stage. 
Gradually, it developed into the Vajrayana. By the middle of 
the ninth century images representing the Vajrayana aspect 
of Buddhism started to appear. Towards the end of the 
tenth century, the Kālacakrayāna, an offshoot of Vajrayana, 
was introduced. 


Majority of Buddhist images found in Orissa represent 
Buddha, Avalokitešvara and Tara. Most of the Buddha images 
are in bhūmisparša mudrā. Only one image of Buddha in 
dharmacakrapravartana mudrū is known. Padmapani and 
Lokesvara are the two most common varieties of Avalokites- 
vara images discovered in Orissa. 





SANGHA AND ITS OFFICERS 


KSHANIKA SAHA 


Before and at the time of the appearance of Buddhism monas- 
ticism in the form it obtained among the Buddhists was un- 
Known in India. There were Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic 
recluses who dwelt or moved about, in groups and there were 
also in the forests and outskirts of towns and villages, hermi- 
tages wherein lived not only those who had taken to the 
third and fourth asramas of life viz., vànaprastha and yati but 
also life long Sannyasins with their disciples including some- 
times the members of their families, male and female. 


The word ‘Sangha’ was current in India long before 
Buddha accepted it and chose it as a designation for his 
institution. The word was originally derived from the root 
Samhan (to hold together). Jayaswal tells us how the idea 
of corporate life was current in India in pre-Buddhistic time 
and how the political corporations known as Sangha in 
Paninian times, evolved into religious corporations during the 
time of Buddha.* 


After Buddha, however, the connotation of the word 
Sangha was so fixed that it rarely conveyed any other idea 
than the Buddhist Community of monks and nuns: it is, 
however, strange to find the ambiguous use of the word 
‘Sangha’ in Kauļilya's Artbaiāstra, by which he means political 
bodies as well as religious corporations (Arthasastra M, |, 
lil, 3). Just as the word ‘Bhikkhu’ was taken by Buddha 
from the Brahmanical literature, which later on went to signify 
the Buddhist or Jain monk in particular, sv also the word 
‘Sangha’ arrested the ‘flavour of emancipation’ on account of 
the peculiar use of it made by Buddha. 


The institurion of the Buddhist Saūgha was run on the 
——— ..2........................... 
1. KP. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Bangalore, 1955, pp, 35-55. 
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principle of love and unity. There was no caste distinction 
in the Saügha. Yet there were also some rules for 
admission and restrictions to admission. 


A person seeking ordination was required to shave his hair 
and moustache, put on yellow robes and after covering one 
shoulder only by the yellow robes wasto sit on his legs,salute 
the Bhikkhus and then with folded hands utter the tr/arana 
formula. After sometime when the utterence of mere trisarana 
formula was found inadequate, the system of ñatu-catuttha- 
kamma was introduced. The procedure was that an entrant, 
whose age must not be less than fifteen in case of Pabajja 
and twenty in case of upasampada, was to sit on his legs and 
ask for ordination in a set formula before a chapter of monks 
consisting of at least ten fully ordained monks. He must be 
presented to the chapter by his Upajjhaya or Ācāriya,a compe- 
tent monk by him beforehand. His intention to become a 
fully ordained monk is announced thrice ( natticatuttha ) by 
the Upajjhàya or Acariya. Immediately after the ordination 
the entrant was apprised of the four nissayas, living on alms 
(pindiyalobhojanam), using robes made out of rags (pamsu- 
kulacīvara), sleeping under trees (rukkhamulasenasanam) and 
taking ‘urine and such other filthy things as medicine 
(putimuttabhesajjam). 


Persons belonging to non-Buddhistic religious orders 
could only be admitted into Sangha after they had gone 
through a probationary period of four months and behaved 
themselves properly during the period. Persons suffering 
from five diseases, leprosy ( kuttham ), boils (gando) dry 
leprosy (Kitaso), consumption (soso) and fits (apamaro) were 
debarred from admission. Other persons who were excluded 
were rajabhato (men in royal services), dhajabaddho coro 
(declared thieves), a patricide, matricide etc. 


Mangement of the Sangha: Sangha exercised its 
authority in regulating even, the most personal affairs of a 
Bhikkhu and guarded him from falling into low depths, The 
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guardianship vested in the invisible Sangha become manifest 
through the exercise of various laws and through various 
agents elected by the Bhikkhus by themselves. It is probably 
for the first time in history we See a clear distinction made 
between functions and appointments of persons made on 
two modern principles obtained in society, that of the division 
of labour and of democracy. Buddha had shown consider- 
able commonsense and practical wisdom in the appointment 
of various supervisors in each of the departments of running 
the different activities of the Sangha. 


Office-bearers : It is found in the V/nayapilaka that 
for the management of the Saūgha (corporate body) a 
number of office-bearers were selected and appointed. Such 
appointments vvere made formally by the assembly of monks 
(Sangha) by three announcements and with the unanimous 
consent of the members present. The monks. usually selec- 
ted were of the best type and were supposed to be free from 
impulses (chanda), hatred or ill-will (dosa), delusion or mis- 
conception (moha) and fear of diffidence (bhaya). Here is 
given a brief account of the office-bearers as found in the 
Vinaya texts. 


Bhattuddesaka ' ( distributor of food ): From the 
Cullavagga we learn that in Rajagaha there was once a 
famine and it became extremely difficult for the people 
to maintain supply of food to the community of monks 
(Sanghabhatta) This emergency necessitated the appoint- 
ment of impartial distributor of food. When this matter was 
brought to the notice of Buddha, he allowed gifts of food 
specially meant for some monks (uddesabhatta). It was 
done by handing over sticks to the distributor of food for a 
certain number of monks, whom a householder could afford 
to feed (Salàkabhatta) or by a general invitation of all 
l-—— ERR eo 
1, Vinaya Pitaka, Il, Cuļlavagga, VI, 20. 


- 
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monks on particular days, eighth-day, new-moon or full-moon- 
day, the uposatha day or the first day (CV., VI, 21, 1.) 


Bhāņdāgārika' ( store-keeper ) The lay-devotees offered 
robes and other reguisites to the monks. As there was no 
fixed house, the articles were kept carelessly at various spots, 
which were somētimes spoiled and so it was decided that 
there should be a store house. Along with the introduction 
of the store-house a monk was selected by the Saigha to be 
in charge of the store-house. He was called Bhūndāgārika 
who was expected to be well-balanced mentally and knew 
which of the articles were to be stored or not (guttaguttaiica 
janeyya). As the Bhāņdāgārika was not always available 
subsidiary office-bearers were selected from among the 
monks and were put in Charge of particular objects, as for 
instance (i) Civarapatiggahaka (robes receiver), (ii) Sātiyagā- 
hapaka (receiver of clothes) (iii) Pattagahapaka (receiver of 
bowls) Kathina-vittharaka (distributors of kathina). Similarly, 
there were receivers of different kinds of food. In course 
of time difficulties arose in the distribution of stored articles. 
To avoid dissatisfaction among the monks and improper 
allocation of goods, several monks were selected as office- 
bearers e. g., Cīvarabhājaka, Yāgubhājaka, Phalabhājaka, 
Kha jjabhājaka and Appamattabhājaka (distributor of robes, 
rice gruel, fruits, dryfood and minor articles ( CV, p. 273. ; 
MV,p. 220). 


Senāsanapafiiāpaka : A monk in charge of the arran- 
gements of seats ( Sayya ), particularly for the guests is 
known as Senasanapannapaka, He is like a receptionist and 
so he is expected to look after the convenience of the guest 
monk, 


Senāsanagāhapaka : A monk in charge of alloting the 
lodgings in a vihāra for the monks during the first vassāvāsa 





1. Ibid, vol. |, Mahavagga, VIII, 8, 
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(rainy season retreat) orthe second or even after the 
Vassavasa. For this purpose an ‘able’ and ‘competent monk 
is selected by the Sangha. Only that monk should be 
selected who cannot be led astray by greed, anger, 
indolence or fear and who knows the method of allotment 
well (CV, p. 262). 


Navakammika and WNavakammikas: ( superintendent 
of the building of the Viharas) : When Buddha was staying at 
Vesāli, a poor weaver wanted to construct a monastery with 
mud and bricks. He expressed dissatisfaction for not getting 
amonk to encourage him and to give him instruction in 
Dhamma. When this matter was brought to the notice of 
Buddha, he directed that a monk should be appointed by the 
three announcements of the Sangha as Navakammika i. ©. 
supervisor of the construction and repair of the monastery. 
For small works a bhikkhu of five or six years standing, for 
medium works like pinnacled monasteries, a monk of seven 
Or eight years standing and for large monasteries a monk 
of ten or twelve years standing should be deputed. 
There should be in no case two supervisor monks for one 
monastery. The monk so deputed must dwell near the 
monastery and not elsewhere. This bhikkhu should abide 
by the rules of the sahgha. It is found in the Vinayapitaka 
that the Jetavanavihara built with the money of Anathapindika 
at Savatthi was probably planned by a monk well-acquainted 
with the Vinaya rules regarding the construction of different 
kinds of rooms and appurtenances to a monastery. 


The construction of monastery for nuns by the grandson 
of Migāramata (Visūkhā) was supervised by Sundarinanda. 
The functions of such an office-bearer was of a temporary 
nature. 


Arümika ` : It is sald that King Bimbisāra offered 





1. Mahāvagga, vi. 15; Cullavagga VI, 21. 3. 
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Ārāmika to Pilindavaccha. Buddha agreed ultimately to 
acceptance of such gardeners. Later on, Bimbisāra directed 
his chief minister to give five hundred ārāmikas to 


Pilindavaccha. These üramikas were settled in a village, They 
expected to render services to the Sangha by the monks. 


Arümikapesaka * (despatcher of Arāmikas) : In course 
of time it was found that such ārāmikas ( attendance of 
gardeners) when deputed for certain works they negelected 
to do the work. So the system of selecting a monk as 
aramikapesaka whose duty was to select a right attendant 
who discharged his duties properly. Probably the word was 
coined later on by the Buddhists and the post of an Arümika- 
pesaka day by day became necessary for the welfare of the 
Sangha. 


Parisagdavanika : Officer-in-Charge of groves was 
appointed later on. 


Kappiykaraka : He was appointed in the Sangha toreceive 
gifts of money from laymen and convert them into proper 
commodities. 





2. Cullavagga, XXI, 3. pev £d; 





GAUTAMA BUDDHA'S RELATION WITH THE BRAHMANAS 


ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


It is well-known that both the Buddha and Mahavira were 
basically against the Brahmanical religion. Both of them had 
challenged the Vedic form of sacrificial religion and pro- 
pounded their own teachings, which were based on the 
concept of Ahihsū or non-violence. The Jains. in parti- 
cular, from the very beginning were directly anti-Brahmanical 
aud several passages in their canonical texts, including the 
Kalpasiitra, bear evidence to this. The Buddhists, although 
anti-Brahmanical to the core, had some respect for the 
learning and wisdom of the Brahmanas. The Buddha, 
in particular, was on the look out, for genuinely sincere 
and dedicated disciples from the Brahmanical caste. He 
was also deeply influenced by the earlier Brahmanical 
authorities, some of whom, he frequently quotes in his 
teachings, 


There were two types of disciples of the Buddha, 
mentioned in the original Pali texts : one belonging to the 
clan of the Master himself, namely the Sakyas, among 
whom, Upāli, Aniruddha, Devadatta, Bhaddiya Ananda were 
prominent; and the other and much more influential 
were the Brahmin disciples, headed by Sariputta and 
Moggallāna. This group included, besides Sāriputta and 
Moggallāna, such stalwarts as Mahākaccāna, Mahākassapa, 
Pindola Bhāradvāja and that extremely interesting gentleman 
named Pilindavaccha. If we analyse the activities of these 
monks, we will find that the Brahmanical group, played 
a much more important role in the early propagation of 
Buddhism than the Sakyan faction. There is absolutely 
no doubt that these Brahmin disciples were superior, in 
every respect, to the non-Brahmin disciples of the Buddha. 
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Sariputta, who was fittingly called Dhammasenapati, was 
looked upon almost as the second Buddha, and had no 
peer among the Masters innumerable disciples. During 
the Buddha's absence or: illness. he used to deliver 
sermons, and conduct the business of the Sangha. We 
often hear of Sāriputta's lion-roar in the relevant passages, 
and it was he, who had effectively defended the Buddha, 
during Devadatta's rebellion. His childhood friend Mogga- 
lana, another celebrated Brahmin disciple of the Buddha, 
was chiefly known for his great psychic powers, and was 
universally respected for his tireless and indefatigable 
spirit. It would have been impossible for the Buddha to 
preach his new doctrine, without the help of these two 
brilliant Brahmins, who may be called the two arms of 
the Buddha. 


While Sāriputta and Moggallāna lived constantly with 
the Buddha, the other great Brahmin disciples like Maha- 
Kassapa, Mahakaccāna, Piņdola Bhāradvāja were busy laying 
the solid foundation of the new religion in other areas 
of the Uttarāpatha. Mahākaccāna ( Sanskrit Mahakatyayana), 
Particularly, did everything to promote Buddhism in Avanti 
janapada,* Pindola Bhāradvāja, another great Brahmin disciple 
of the Buddha, eulogised by the Master himself? as 
the greatest of lion-roarers ( sihana@dikanaii ). He was 
one of the Spiritual advisers of Udayana of Kaušāmbī, 
and according to the Pali canonical texts*, this Brahmin 
was more or less connected with the Vatsa janapada, 
and particularly its capital Kausambi. Mahākassapa (Sanskrit 
Mahakasyapa), it appears, led an independent existence, and 
enjoyed almost a unique status, among the disciples of the 
Buddha. His exchange of robes with the Master, mentioned 


1 See Samyutta Nikāya ( henceforih N ). Ill. 9, 12 ; IV. 115-16: 
Anguttra N, V, 46 etc. 


2. See Anguttara N, p. 23 (Nalanda ed.). 
8. Samyutta N, IV, pp. 110 ff, 
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in the Pali canon’ was a great event of his life. In 
the well-known Ariguttara passage? he is eulogised by 
the Buddha, as the chief of those, who upheld minute 
observance of fault ( dhutavadanam ). The remarkable 
Pilindavaccha, who generally lived at Rajagrha, was pro- 
bably the earliest among the Buddha's disciples, who 
made a serious attempt to excavate caves (ena) for 
the dwelling of the members of the Sangha.* 


In spite ot the invaluable service, rendered by the 
Brahmanas, to the cause of the early Buddhism it appears 
that the Buddha himself had affected attitude towards 
this particular caste. In several passages of the original 
Pali canon, this biased attitude of the Master, is easily 
discernible. The  Amba!!'hasutta, which is one of the 
earliest among the Pali suttas, and included in thc Digha 
Nikaya*, is the clearest example of the Buddha's highly 
biased attitude towards the priestly or the Brahmanical 
class. The Masters attempt to prove that Ambattha, who 
belonged to the Kaņhāyana gotra, was actually an offspring 
of Okkāka ( Sanskrit Iksvaku ) through a slave-girL is quite 
ridiculous and at the same time, mischievous. The Buddha 
further tries to emphasise in the same sutta that the 
Ksatriyas, as a caste, were superior to the Brahmanas and 
in defence of his theory, he tries to put forward a very 
absurd logic. Needless to say, this strange attitude towards 
the Brahmanas, had sprung from an inveterate sense of 
inferiority-complex. Everywhere in the Pali /Vikayas, the 
Ksatriyas are represented as the Number-One caste. This 
is entirely against the unanimous Vedic and Epico-Puranic 





1. Samyutta li, pp. 182 ff, ; trans. Il, p. 149. 

2. See |. p.23. 

3, See (Nalanda ed.), p. 225 ; trans, |. B. Horner, p. 281. 
4. |, pp.761f (Nalanda ed.). 
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tradition, which represent the Brahmanas as the first varņā. 
it further appears that Ananda (a Šākyan himself), who 
was the first to edit the Sutta Pitaka in the Rajgir Council: 
was wore anti-Brahmanical than the Buddha himself. This 
is evident from the fact that he had sometimes serious 
differences with the Brahmin disciples of the Master. 
Once he was roundly rebuked by Mahākassapa for his 
haughty behaviour*. Elsewhere in the Cu//avagga* we 
find the monks led by Mahākassapa, bringing certain 
serious charges against Ananda. 


Much more important, from our point of view, is 
the attitude of the Buddha towards the Brāhmaņas and 
that of the latter towards the Master. That the Brahmins, 
in general, had no special love for the Buddha, is evident 
from a few passages of the Wikayas. In the Aggañña 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya* we find the Brahmanas 
denouncing the Buddhist Samanas ; and just as in the 
Ambattha Sutta we see the Buddha trying to show that 
the Brahmins are in no way 6uperior to other castes. He 
also refutes their claim, that they have come from the 
mouth of Brahman,® saying that, like others, they are 
born of women. In this Sutta, he further says, that the 
Ksatriyas are superior to the Brahmanas. This attempt to 
show the superiority of the Ksatriyas, on the part of the 
Buddha, practically everywhere in the Pali 7r/pitaka, streng- 
thens our suspicion that the Master himself was suffering 
some sort of inferiority complex, particularly in relation to 


1. See Cullavagga (Nalanda), p. 409, 
See Samyutta, Il, pp. 182 ff, 


Nalanda edition, pp. 410 ff. 


> w WN 


. See ill. pp. 63 ff, 
6. Ibid, p. 64. 





the Brahmanas. A few canonical Pali writers also, follow- 
ing the Buddha, have not only depicted the Ksatriyas as the 
best, but also have made every attempt to show the 
superiority of the Sakyan tribe, to which the Master belonged. 
The story of Vidūdabha's birth looks highly suspect. The 
attempt on the part of the Pāli writers to prove that the 
Sakyas were of superior lineage than even the royal house, 
to which Prasenajit of Kosala belonged, also appears quite 
ridiculous. 


Regarding the Buddha's acquaintance with the earlier 
Vedic and Brahmanical writers, it can be said without 
hesitation, that he was not well-versed either in the early 
Vedic texts or in the later Vedic works. In several places of 
the Palicanon* we find him mentioning Vedic seers like 
Bharadvāja, Astaka, Vāmadeva, Vašistha, Kāsyapa, ViSvamitra, 
Jamadagni, Angirases, Bhrgu etc. But such references do 
not prove much, and it is almost certain that the Buddha had 
no genuine knowledge of the vast and complex Vedic 
literature. And it is also extremely doubtful whether he ever 
got any opportunity to learn the sacred texts of ancient India 
from any Brahmanical teacher, either during his youthful days 
at Kapilavastu or the six years before his attainment of Bodhi. 
The present writer has not come across even a single 
reference to any Brahmanical settlement in the Sakyan 
principality, although in the neighbouring Kosala /anapada, 
there were a good number of villages, exclusively inhabited 
by the Brahmanas, |t is known from the Pāli texts that 
there were several small towns like Cātumā, Khomadussa, 
Sámagüma, Devadaha, Silivati, Nagaraka etc., in the Sakyan 
janapada ; but these places ware inhabited only by the 
Sakyan people. Let us remember that the Madhyadesa 
Brahmanas looked upon the border people as vratyas, and 


-- 





1, Cf. Anguttara N, ill, p. 193; Dīgha N, |, p. 104; Vin, |, p. 245 
etc., etc, 
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this attitude is reflected in ths works of both Manu and 
Kautilya.* — We cannot expect any orthodox Brahmin of 
those days to teach the Vedas to a person, who belonged, 
according to him, to an inferior social order. As we have 
already said, the Buddha has never shown any deep acqua- 
intance with the Vedic texts in the Tripitaka. But like other 
philosophers of his time, he had heard about a few Vedanga 
rules, which guided the everyday life of students and 
Brahmacārins. And some of these rules, he himself had 
incorporated in the Sarigha, created by him. 


However, like other thinkers of his time, Buddha too, 
was influenced by some of the later Vedic ideas. The 
theories of transmigration and karman were the two funda- 
mental concepts of the later Vedic philosophy, which had 
inspired Parsva, the Buddha and Lord Mahavira and some 
other great thinkers. It is somewhat ironical that the Buddha 
tried to denounce that very system, from which he had 
borrowed so many of his own ideas. ín a few places? he 
goes so far as to declare that the earlier Brahmanical seers 
were against the killing of animals. He also commends in 
the Sutta Nipata,* the Brahmanas of older times, who had 
prescribed a Brahmacarya period of 48 years. We should 
remember in this connection, that Apastamba” also pres- 
cribes this long period of studentship. It is apparent from 
the Sutta Nipata that the Buddha had some grudging respect 
‘for the austere life, led by the good Brahmins. However, 


1. Seo Sacred Books of the East, (SBE), 25, pp. 406, 615 ; ch.10, vs. 22, 
2. See XIN 


3. See (Nalanda ed.), Brahmanadhammikasutta of the Sutta 
Nipata (2.7) ; verse 294 ( of Sutta Nipāta ) in SBE, 10. 


4. See vs. 288 and p. 312 of the Nalanda edition of the Khuddaka 
N, Vol, le = 


5. See SBE, Il, p. 7. 
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t he haughtiness and the overbearing attitude of the Brahmins 
of his days hardened his attitude towards the members of 
that caste. But even in his fight against the monopoly of 
the Brahmins in religious and philosophical matters, he 
needed like, Lord Mahavira, the help of some genuinely 
learned Brahmins. And this explains his desire to recruit a 
larger number of new disciples from that particular 
caste. Without the help of such liberal Brahmins, he could 
not hope to loosen the grip of the priestly class over the 
society. And this also explains why immediately after his 
enlightenment at Gaya, he had decided to rush to Varanasi, 
the greatest citadel of the Brahmanical religious system.* 
His first five disciples of that great Brahmanical city, known 
as the Paficavaggiya Bhikkhus, were all Brahmins.? Itis, 
however. extremely Significant that except for these five 
Brahmins, his teachings had not any genuine impact on the 
other members of the Brahmanical caste of Varanasi. It is 
also a fact that at Gaya, which was another great Brahmanical 
centre and recognised as a Hindu tirtha, even in the Pāli 
literature,* including the Majjhima Nikaya,* the Buddha 
had converted three Brahmins versed in the traditional lore." 
They were Uruvela, Gayā and Nadikassapa. Therefore, the 
desire to establish his new religion in the traditional 
1. See Mahavagga, p. 11. (Nalanda). 

2. G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, II, p. 104 
[Thess five converts are: Afifiata-kondafifia or Ajnáta Kaundinya, 
Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama and Assaji. But according to another 
tradition the first, third and fifth were the paternal uncles, and the 
second and fourth the maternal uncles. of Siddhartha. See W. W. 
Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, v. 28 and note and Divyāvadāna, 
ill, p. 328. Editor ]. 

3. See E, B. Cowell, Jataka Stories, V, p. 207 and Nalanda edition of 
the verse Jatakas, Il. p. 106. 

4, See Nalanda edition, l, p. 52 of th» Majjhima, 

5. See Mahavagga, pp. 25 ff, 
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Brahmanical strongholds was always present in the mind of 
the Buddha. 


Among the nigamas and ‘akhanagaras, which the 
Master covered during his missionary career, a great majority 
were Brahmanical settlements. This is repeatedly told every- 
where In the canonical texts. Among the exclusively 
Brahmanical sattlements of Kosala, visited by the Buddha, 
we may mention Icchanangala," the town of such great 
Brahmin householders like Pokkharasāti, Jānussoņi, Todeyya 
and others Ukkattha (near Icchanaigala), a brahmadeya? 
village (given to Pokkharasati by Prasenajit of Kosala), 
Ekasala* and Opasāda* (another brahmadeya village given 
to Brahmin Canki by Prasenajit). This suggests that in 
spite of hostile propaganda against them, the Brahmins 
continued to get royal patronage and even Prasenajit, who is 
claimed by the Buddhists as their patron did not hestitate to 
donate entire villages to the orthodox Brahmins of 
his time. 


The above discussion shows that there existed a 
peculiar love-hate relstionship between the Buddha and the 
Brahmanas of the sixth century B.C. A majority of the 
members of that caste chose to ignore him completely like 
the Ajivika Upaka ( the first person Gautama had met after 
his enlightenment) ; but a few like Sariputta, Moggallāna, 
Mahakassapa and  Mahàkaccayana, were attracted to this 
new philosopher, probably because of his magnetic persona- 





1, See Malalasekera, op. cit., I, p. 304 and also Anguttara (Nalanda), 
lll, pp, 56, 422. 


2. See Digha, I, p, 76 ( Nalanda). 
3, See Samyutta, |, p. 111. 


4. See Majjhima, ll, p. 164, 
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lity. However, after the demise of the Master. tho Brahmins 
slowiy lost their interest in the new religion, as it gradually 
came to be called the religion of the Sadkyas. Let us not 
forget that the two main parts of the Tripitaka. namely the 
Vinaya and the Sutta were first compiled by the two Sakya 
Bhikkhus, namely Upali and Ananda, and it is probably 
because of them that the attitude of the later-day Buddhists, 
towards the Brahmanas, gradually hardened. However, from 
the first century B. C., with the emergence of Mahayanism, 
the Brahmins, once more came into closa contact with the 
new form of Buddhism, which like Bhagavatism and Saivism, 


was essentially a theistic religion. 





THE CONCEPT OF C/77A IN ORTHODOX BUDDHISM 


DIPAK K. BARUA 


The concept of Citta in Orthodox or Original Buddhism, 
of which literature is still preserved in Pali is something 
different from that explained in other systems of Indian 
religious thought. The Pali canonical and non-canonical 
tevts present a psycho-philosonhical. intarmratntinm of thin 
very important term. 


The Abhidhanappadipika of Moggallana Thera of the 
Jetavana Monastery in A. C. 1153 defines Citta which 
is masculine and neuter as follows: Ciltam ceto mano 
‘(nitthi) vinnanam hadayam tetha',' or (Vinnano cittaka- 
mmeca vicitte) citta ‘( muccate ) pannatti citta masesu 
citta  ( taranterethiyam J'. "°? On the other hand, 
the Pali-English Dictionary of the Pali Text Society, 
London, supplies us with the meaning of the Pali term 
Citta in the following manner: "Citta (nt.) [ Sk. Cita, 
orig , pp of cinteti, cit, cp. yutta>yunjat/, mutta > muncati . ] 
Meaning : the heart (psychologicaliy), ie. the centre and 
focus of man's emotional nature as well as that intellectual 
element which inheres in . accompanies its manifestations ; 
i.e. thought. In: this wise citta denotes both the agent 
& that which is enacted..., for in Indian Psychology citta 
is the seat and organ of that ( cetasa cintet/;.). As in 
the verb (cint ti) there are two stems closely allied and 
almost inseparable in meaning , viz. cit and cet ( citta 
and cetas); cp. ye should restrain, curb, subdue cita by 
ceto .|n their general use there is no distinction to be 


1. Moggallāna Sthavira, Abhidhanappadipika; ed. by Jfiānānanda 
Swami ( Allahabad, Indian Press, 1913 ), p. 39 (in Bengali ). 


2. Ibid, p. 215. 





made between the two...—The meaning of citta is best 
understood when explaining it by expressions familiar to 
to us as: with all my heart; heart and soul; | have 
no heart to do it; blessed are the pure in heart; single- 
ness of heart ( cp. ekagga ); all of which emphasize the 
emotlonal and conative side of ‘thought’ more than its 
mental and rational side. It is only in later scholastic 
language we are justifying the term ‘though more than 
its mental and rational side." Hence the Pali term Citta 
signifies, in this context, “mind; thought. * 


In the Samyutta-Nikaya, one of the collections of the 
Sut a-Pifaka, through a beautiful simile the word Citta 
has been described: “ ‘Tis even as a border town, having 
strong walls and six gates. with a wise and prudent 
gatekeeper .. Thither should come from the East swift 
two messengers, asking for the lord of the city...he sits 
in the midst of the crossings. And they two, having 
truthfully delivered their message, should regain their way. 
And other two messengers should come from the West .. 
The town is this body; the six gates are the six senses; 
the gatekeeper is mindfulness; the messengers are calm 
and insight; the lord is mind; the message is Nibbāna".” 
Also in a somewhat popular manner the Dhammapada in 
its Yamakavagga or Twin Verses in a vivid description of 
the nature of Mind reveals : “Mind is the fore-runner of (all 
evil) conditions. Mind is the chief; and they are mind- 
made. If, with an impure mind, one speaks or acts, then 
pain follows one even as the wheel, the hoof of the ox. 
Mind is the fore-runner of (all good) conditions. Mind 





1. Rhys Davids, T.W. and Stede, William, ed. The Pali Text Society's 
Pali-English Dictionary ( London, P, T. S., 1966 ), p. 265. 


2. Buddhadatta A. P. Mahathera, Concise Pali-English Dictionary 
( Colombo, The Colombo Apothecaries' Co. Ltd., 1949 ), p. 98, 


3. Samyutta-Nikāya ( P. im S. ) iv, 194, 
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is the chief ; and they are mind made. If, with a pure mind, 
one speaks or acts, then happiness follows one even as 
the shadow that never leaves.’ Indeed, "all that we are 
is the result of our thoughts, it is founded on our thoughts, 
made up of our thoughts". In the ten pairs of parallel 
verses of the present Vagga the term ‘conditions’ or dhamma 
is, in fact, a multi-significant word. Here "it ( dhamma ) 
is used in the sense of Kamma or Karma which stands for 
volition ( cefana ) and other mental states found in any 
particular moral or immoral type of consciousness In ( the 
first) verse the term dhammā refers to mental states 
(cetasikas) ; in tne second to good. mental states. Without ^ I; 
a mind or consciousness no such mental states arise. Hence 
mind is the fore-runner of all good and bad mental states. 
Cetanü or volition is the mest important of all mental 
states. It is this Cetana that constitutes Kamma for the 
Buddha says—'! declare that C ta: a (volition) is Kamma’. 
Mind precedes all actions and serves as the principal element 
both in performing and assessing deeds. lt is mind that 
rules and shapes action. Words and deeds are also produced 
by mind. In this pair of parallel verses the Buddha empha- 
sises the great part the mind plays in man's life, and then 
explains how deeds become good or evil according to the 
pure or impure state of the mind Lastly, He speaks of the 
inevitable consequences of such deeds with two homely 





1. Manopubbaigamai dhammā manose!iha manomaya ; 
manasa ce padutthena bhasati va karoti va 
tato nam dukkhuamatveti cakkam' va vahato padam (v. |). 
Manopubbaigamā dhammā manosetthamanomaya ; 
| minasā ce pasannena bhāsati va karoti va, 
tato nam sukkhamanveti chāyā" va anapayini (v Il). 


Narada Mahā Thera ed. The Dhammapada (Text and Translation) 
( Calcutta, Maha Bodhi Society of India, 1962), pp. 2-5. 


2. Humphreys, Christmas, Buddhism, p, 17 (The Dhammapada 
Versa | ), ° 
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illustrations.’ Further, the Dhammapada in its Cittavagga 
unveils the nature of Citta as the one which is “difficult to 
quard, difficult to control, —the wise man straightens as 


a fletcher, an arrow ;? like a fish that is drawn from its 
watery abode and thrown upon land, even so does this mind 
flutter ; (hence) should the realm of Passions be shunned :` 
mind is hard to check, swift flits wherever it lists,—the 
control thereof is good;a controlled mind is conducive 
to happiness ;* realising that this body is (as fragile) as a 
jar, establishing this mind (as firm) as a (fortified) city, (one) 


should attack Mara with the weapon of wisdom; he should 
guard his conquest, and be without attacnment;* . what 


neither mother, nor father, nor any other relative could do,— 
a well-directed mind does, and thereby elevates one.“ Here, 
the sammapanihitam cittam or well-directed mind signifies 
mind which “is directed towards the ten kinds of merito- 
rious deeds ( Kusala ), viz :—1. generosity, 2. morality, 
J. meditation, 4. reverence, 5. service, 6. transference 
of merit, 7. rejoicing in (other's) merit, 8. hearing the 
Doctrine, 9. teaching the Doctrine, and 13. straightening 





1. Narada Maha Thera ed. ibid.. pp. 319-320. 
k 


2. Phandanam capalam cittam durakkham dunnivarayem 
ujum karoti medhāvi usukāro' va tejanam (v.l). 


3. Vārijo" va thale khitto okamakata ubbhato. 
pariphandatidam cittam Māradheyyam pahatave ( v. fl). 


4. Dunniggahssa lahuno 
yatthakamanipatino 
cittassa damatho sadhu ; 
cittam dantam sukhavaham ( v Ill ). 


5. Kumbhipamam Kāyam imam viditva, 
nagarūpāmām cittam idam thapelvā ; 
yodhetha Maram pēūūīāyudhena, 
jitañ ca rakkhe, anivesano siya ( v. VIII ). 


6. Na tam mata pita kayira cūūie vapi ca nàtaka, 
sammapanihitem citta seyyaso nem tato kare ( v. XI). 
Narada Mēha Thera ed., ibid., py, 26-36. 


«+ 
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one's right views,"' the opposite of which is micchapani- 
hitam cittam or ill-directed mind "that is directed towards 
the ten kinds of evil (Akusa/a), viz. :—1. killing, 2. stealing, 
3. unchastity, 4. lying, B. slandering, 6, harsh speech, 
7. vaintalk, 8. covetousness, 9. ill-will, and 10. false 
beliefs."* Thus with the help of similes and metaphors the 
Dhammapada presents a vivid picture of mind. 


But the Abhidhamma texts describe, enumerate, and 
analyse various types of Ctra purely from the psycho-ethical 


point of view In answering to tho quoestivn ír UUVINIEUKTUI 


with the good states of thoughts at the Kūmūvacāra level: 
What on that occasion is thought (Citfam)? the Dhamma- 
sangani,the first book of the Abhidhamma-Fitaka, notes: 
"The thought which on that occasion is ideation, mind, 
heart, that which is clear, ideation as the sphere of mind, the 
faculty of mind, intellection, the skandha of intellection, the 
appropriate element of representative intellection—this is the 
thought that there then is." Citta, according to this text, 
has thus been defined as that thing which thinks of an 
object. The verbal root ./cinta is used in the most compre- 
hensive sense and, therefore, the terms like Citta and Vinnana 
are almost synonymous. In the Sarmyutta-Nikaya also in 
support of such a view may be found the following statement 
cittamiti pi mano iti pi vinnanam,* In this sense Citta 
means “that which is conscious of an object. Hence 
Buddhaghosa, the celebrated Pali commentator of the f fth 
century A. D., in his commentary entitled Atthasalini on the 





1. Narada Maha The a ed. ibid., p. 325 - 


2. lbid,, p. 325. 


5. Rhys Davids, Caroline A. F. trans, A Buddhist Mannual of 
Psychological Ethics (New Delhi, Ori»ntal Books Reprint 
Corporation, 1975 ), pp. 8-9. 


4 Samyutta-Nikaya, (London P, T. S., 1888), pt. i, p. 94. 
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Dhammasangani comments on this term : “By Ctfta is meant 
that which thinks of its object, is aware variously. Inasmuch 
as the word is common to all states or classes of conscious- 
ness, that which is known worldly,-moral or immoral or the 
great inoperative, is termed ‘Consciousness’ because it 
arranges itself in a series by way of appreciation in a process 
of thought. And the resultant is also termed 'Conscious- 
ness, because it is accumulated (cfa) by kamma and the 
corruptions. ''' Hence the exact English rendering of the 
Pali term Citta is probably ‘Consciousness’ which has been 
mentiened in tha Abhidhamma as one of the Paramattha-S or 
Realities in the ultimate sense.* In the Abhidhamma. as 
already observed, the terms like Citta, C ta, C'ttuppada, 
Nana, Mana, Viññāņa are synonymously used generally. 
Thus” from the Abhidhamma standpoint no distinction is 
made between mind and consciousness When the so- 
called being is divided into its two constituent parts, Nama 
(mind) is used. When it is divided into five aggregates 
( Pancakkhandha), Vinñana is used. The term Cita is invari- 
ably employed while referring to different classes of Consci- 
ousness. In isolated cases, in the ordinary sense of mind, 
both terms Citta and Mana are frequently used."* But Shwe 
Zan Aung comments: the grammarian's definition of the 
term Citta (mind) is @rammanan  cintetiti citta (thought 


—— — -—— — —  —T[ —  — am 


1. Tin, Pe Maung and Rhys Davids, C. A. F. trans. The Expositor, 
vol. l, p 85. 


2. Tattha vutt'ābhidhammatthā catudaā paramatthato 
Cittarn cetasikarn rūpam Nibbānam' iti sabbatha. 
(Abhidhammattha-Sañgaha, v. I). 


3  Karunadas, Y. Buddhist Analysis of Matter (Colombo Department : 
of Cultural Affairs, Govt of Ceylon, 1967 ), p. 1. 


4. Narada M ha Thera trans. A Manual of Abhidhamma; being 
Abhidhammattha-Sangaha of Bhadanta Anuruddhācariva, edited 
in ths original Pali text with English translation and explanatory 
notes (Kandy, Sri Lanka Buddhist Publication Society, 1980), p, 9 
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thinking of an object). Here the word cintenti (to think) is 
used in its most comprehensive sense of vijānāti (to know). 
Mind is, then, ordinarily defined as that which is conscious 
of an object. This is called the kattu-sadhana definition, or 
definition by which an agency is attributed to the thing 
denoted by the term From this definition we get our defini- 
tion of vinzana (consciousness). Consciouness may therefore 
be tentatively defined as the relation between aramir anika 
(subject) and @rammana (object). This relation is spoken of 
in the language of the Palihana as dramimana pēccaya.'! S. 


Z. Aung also notes : "These two terms (i.e. Citta and Vinnana) 
are for us synonymous. By (the Buddnist writers) tney are 


used interchangably, in psychological discussion. And they 
hold that Part |. of the Manual (i. e. Abhidhammattha- 
Sangala ), enumerating cittānī of all kinds, is dealing with 
the viittanakkhandha. Whether Anuruddha Thera (, the 
author of the Manual), is using Cita or V/nnara, it does not 
affect the common idea of consciousness or awareness in its 
more general expression. | incline to think that you may 
attribute too much emphasis to the prefix v/, being guided 
by such terms as visena, visillha, or even vividhera What- 
ever mēy be the dictionary meanings of these words, w, in 
vinnana, does not connote superiority of nara. A Cittuppada, 
or state of consciousness, is made up of so many cetasika's, 
each of which is ‘citta-with-a-difference’, or consciousness- 
and-something-more. And the term wv/nnamga simply repre- 
sents the totality of consciousness, which differs from the 
phassa consciousness, Vedand-consciousness, etc, which 
make it up |f ‘consciousness’ be bad English for cittan/, 
we must keep to ‘classes of consciousness’ remaining 
grammatical if unwieldy.''* N. K. Bhagwat too holds the 


 ————V 





1. Aung, Shwe Zan. Compendium of Philosophy ; being a trans- 
lation now made for the first time from the original Pali of 
the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha (London, Pali Text Society, 


1956), p. 2. 


2. Ibid, pp. 234 235. 
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same view.’ In this respect C. A. F. Rhys Davids opines : 
“.. when we consider the synonomous terms for cittam .. 
and compare the various characteristics of these terms scatte- 
red through the Commentary, we find a considerable wealth 
of content and an inclusion of process and product similar to 
that of our ‘thought’. For example, 'c/ttam means mental 
object or Presentation ( arammanam ) ; that is to say, he 
thinks ; that is to say, he attends to a thought. Hence my 
translation might well have run : When a good thought...has 
arisen...as the object of this or that sense etc. Again, ciitam 


is defined as a process of connecting ( sandhanam ) the last 
unings) as they Keep arising IN cuiisciousnoess with that which 


preceded them?  ...Here we have cittam covering both 
thinking and thought or idea. When we turn to its synonym 
Or quasi-synonym mano we find, so far as | can discover, that 
only activity, or else spring, source or nidus of activity, is the 
aspect taken... And it is probably only in order to distinguish 
between mind in this abstract functioning and mind as cogni- 
tion in its most comprehensive sense that we see the two 
terms (i. e. cittam and mano) held apart in the : ‘Cittam 
cognizes the d^arnmas which are the objects of mano, just 
as it cognizes the visual forms, etc, which are the objects of 
the senses'.* When cittam is thus occupied with the 
abstract functioning of mano—when, that is, we are reflec- 
ting on past experience, in memory or ratiocination—then 
the more specific term is, | gather, not cittam, but manovi- 
nnanam (corresponding to cakkhuvinnanam. etc.)''* 





1. Bhagwat, N. K., Patna University Readership Lectures 1924-26 : 
The Buddhistic Philosophy of the Theravāda School, as Embo- 
died in the Pali Abhidhamma (Patna, The Patna Unfversity, 1929), 
pp, 109-110. 


2. Attharālinī (London, P. T. S.). pp. 112-113. 
3. lbid., p. 112. 


4. Rhys Davids, Caroline A. F. A Buddhist Manual of Psycholoeical 
Ethics of Fourth Century B. C. ; being a translation, now made 





With regard to the relation between time and consci- 
ousness if has been remarked : “The formula of the Dhamma- 
sangani—'At a time when ..—implies close connection 
between time and consciousness, which is described in a 
verse quoted in the Ztthasalini, as a mutual relationship : 


‘By Time the Sage described the Mind 
And by the Mind described the Time ; 
In order, by such definition, 

To show the dham m3s there in classes’. 


Semaye niddisi citam ent2na Samiyyam muni niyemstvana 
di petum dhemms t:ttha pabhed.to. The state of conscious- 
ness classified in the first part of the schematic sentence of 
the DOP mmasançani is, in its existence, /imited as well as 
described by Time. The duration of that mind-defining t me- 
period is circumscribed by the simultaneity of the single 
mental factors enumerated in the second part of the sentence 
( atthat time there are Sense Impressions ..'). in other 
words, a state of consciousness lasts as long as the combina- 
tion of its single factors. But on the other hand, these 
mental factors, in other words, the internal relations, for their 
part, determine thre tme by furnishing the measure of the 
time-unit, which consists only in the duration of that tempo- 
rary combination of factors. The conclusion to be drawn 
from that mutual relation between Time and consciousness— 
may be formulated in the words of Bertrand Russell: 'We 
cannot give what may be called abso/ute dates, but only 
dates determined by events. We cannot point to a time 
itself, but only to some event occurring at that time' ( Our 
knowledge of the External World J). Our commentator' 


for the First Book in the Abhidhamma Pitako entitled 
Dhamma-Safgani (Compendium of States or Phenomena 
(New Delhi, Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 1975), pp. 
| xxv- | xxvii. 


1. Atthasálini, p. 58. 





expresses the same idea when, in explaining the word samaya 
( ..‘time’), he says : “Chronological time (kalo), denoted by 
reference to this or that (event) is merely a conventional 
expression since it has no existence in itself (cannot be 
found in reality) one has to understand it as a mere 
concept ( Tam tam wupadaya paūnatto kalo voharama- 
ttako .so panesa sabhūvato avisjiamanatta pannéttimattako 
eva ti veditabbo)' `“! 


The Abhidhamma distinguishes eighty-nine types of 
vdd U! Ulisulousisess. Dot thic number may be multiplied 
into 121. It is said that eight Lokuttara types of Conscious- 
may be combined with five fhanas of the Riipavacara 
Realm as a type of Citta may only master the Pathamajhana 
or first stage of meditation and still belong to the Sotdapatti 
Path or Fruit. Hence they are thus to be treated with the 
higher stages of meditation and their fruits. Therefore 
instead of eight may be found forty (8 x 5—40) types of 
Lokuttara Citta.* Hav ng deducted eight types of Lokuttara 
Citta which are already there, thirty two (40—8--32) types 
of Lokuttara Citta, combined with eighty-nine may be 
obtained one hundred twenty one. These types of Consci- 
ousness represent the Kusala, Akusala or Abyakata aspects. 
Before discussing about the 121 types of Consciousness 
Anuruddha has, in his Ab/idhammatha-Sarigaha, classified 
the different types of Consciousness according to the various 
Realms as Kamiavacara, Rūpāvacara, Arupavacara, and 
Lokuttara.* He writes that Citta belonging (a) to the 
ER” SS ares 
1. Nyanaponika Thera, Abhidhamma Studies: Researches in 

Buddhist Psycho'ogy ( Kandy, Sri Lanka, Buddhist Publication 
Society. 1955). pp. 104-105. 


2. Gorkom, Nina Van. Mental Development in Daily Life (Bangkok), 
p. 124. 


3. Rewatadhamma Bhadanta Thera ed. Anuruddhaceriyats Abhidha- 
mmattha Saigaha wih Abhidhammattha Vibavaniti Ka 
(Varanasi, Bauddha Swādhyāya Satra, 1965), p. 8. N 
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Kamavacara or the Réalm of Sensual Pleasures are of 
54 types" which are sub-divided into (i) Akusala or 
Immoral '/obha 8 + alighe 2 + Moba 2) —12 ; (ii) Ahetuka 
or Rootless (Akusala Vipaka 7 + Kusala Vipaka 8+Kriya 3) 
= 18, and Sobhana or Beautiful (Kusa/: 8+ Vipaka 8+ Kriyū 8 
=24; (b) to the Aūpūvacara or the Realm of Form-Sphere 
are of 15 types (Kusala 5 + Vipūka 5+Kriyā 5—15) ; (c) to 
the Arūpāvacara or the Realm of Formless-Sphere are of 12 
types (Kusala 4 + Vipaka 44+Kriyū 4) ; and (d) eight types of 
Lokuttara or Supramundane Consciousness subdivided into 
(i) Magga or Path 4 + (ii) P^a'a. or Resultant 4—8. When 
the Citta becomes Akūfaf3, then arises the question of dts 
purification, ie. Cytta-V/suddh/ or Samadhi, which is, 
according to Orthodox Buddhism, is the second stage in the 
Path of Purification.“ In fact, the Citta-Visuddh; consists 
of XKhanika-Samādhi, Upacara-Sem idhi, Appana-Samadhi. The 
Khanika-Samūdni appears intermittently in some wholesome 
types of Consciousness. The Upacāra Samādhi is reached 
just before the attainment of a /Adna as such.” In other 
words, the first one is momentary in nature, the second is 
more constant, and the third survives for the longest period. 
Here the term “Samidhi has been used in a general sense 
for concentration that is associated with all types of thought 
—moral, immoral and non-mora. For the same reason, in 
Abhidh-mma? it has been included among those psychic 


1. Narada Mada Thera ed. and trans. A Manual of Abhidhamma ; 
bsing Abhidhammattha Saigaha of Bhadanta Anuruddhicariya 
(Kendy, Sri Lanks, Buddhist Publication Society. 1980), pp. 35-37. 


2. Nyanatiloka. The Buddha's Path to Deliverence in its Threefold 
Division and Seven Stages of Purity (Kandy, Sri Lanka, Buddhist 
Publication Sociaty, 1982), p. 73. š 


3. Gunaratane, Henepola. A Critical Analysis of the Jhānas in Thara- 
Vids Buddhist Meditation ( Michigan, Universi y Microfilms 


International, 1980) , pp. 5-6. 
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factors which are common to all types of thought.' But 
then it has to be noted that there is a great difference 
between concentration of the lower types of thought and 
that of the higher ones. In the iatter the mind gets absorbed 
in the object, whereas in the former it becomes aloof from it. 
Therefore this difference amounts not to one of degree but one 
of kind. * Hui-neng, a great Chinese Patriarch, declares: 
"Our Essence of Mind is intrinsically pure .. All things are only 
its manifestations, and good deeds and evil deeds are only 
the result of good thoughts and evil thoughts respectively,''? 


e IL Ok olm. Ll, sap kira ve remarks ` "To the Buddhist, 
therefore, all weight and emphasis is on the mind, and none 


on circumstance .. All value and valuation lies in the mind.''* 
In another context, Patriarch Hui-neng says: “Our mind 
should stand aloof from circumstances, and on no account 
should we allow them to influence the function of our 
mind.“ š 


On the other hand, Tibetan Buddhism develops a 
dynamic. rather than a static, interpretation of mind and 
signifies “it by three different terms: sems, yid, and rnam- 
(par) shes-(pa). Of these terms. the last one denotes man's 
perceptions ; the middle one the co-ordination of the data of 
his senses and his ‘thoughts’. The first one describes man's 





1. Sabbacittasidhirena-cetasikani. 


2. Dhammaratsna, u. Guide through Visuddhimagga (Varanasi, Maha 
Bodhi Society, 1964), pp 27-28; cf. Choudhuri, Gopaldas and 
Pū'nīnanda Swimi Sram:ņ1 trans. The Višuddhi-Mārga ; being 
a translation into Bengali now made for the first time from 
the original Pali. pp i-viii, 


3. The Sūtra of Wei Lang ( Hul-neng ). p. 59. 


4. Humphreys. Christmas, Buddhism (Harmondsworth, U. K., Penguin 
Books Inc. 1951), p, 17. 


5. The Sūtra of Wei Lang ( Hui-neng ), p. 49. _ ? 
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responsiveness and indicates the fact that all awareness is 
intentional or relational, from a subjective pole to an object 
of some sort ; in other words, it names the bipolar structure 
of immediate experience. While the Vaibhasikas had empha- 
sized the intentional or rational and referential character of 
this responsive (s: m'), the Sautrāntikas drew attention to 
the fact that there also is a non-referential aspect of mind. 
Consequently the structure of ‘mind’ in Buddhist philosophy 
can be shown diagrammatically as follows : 


The noetic ( shes-ra ) 


non-referential (rang-rig) referential-intentional 
(gzFamrig). 
9 
responsiveness (sems) psychological process 


(sems-byung) 
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All schools of Buddhism accepted this structure of mind 
except that Vaibhasikas and Prasaiigikas who did not recognize 
the non-referential aspect. The former probably based their 
attitude upon their object-orientated analysis of perceptual 
and cognitive situations, while the latter must be accused of 
either having confused /nspection with /ntrospection, or 
having demanded of introspection something which no one 
would demand of inspection.” Also the Tibetan translation 
entitled mngon-pa mdzod of the Abh/dharmakosa (1. 16a) 
«tree + “(aneciousness is a selecting awareness.” Hence, 
"to be aware of the mere facticity anu naecceity of an object 
is mind, and, on the basis of this objective reference, to 
become involved with the object by way of other specific 
functions is said to be the (operation of the) mental 
events.” Therefore mind asa primary operation is con- 
cerned only with the objective reference but not with 
what the other specific functions perform. As to mind, 
learned rGyal-tshab says: "The individualizing perception by 
means of being aware of the mere factual presence of an 
object is the defining characteristic of the mind.”* About 





1. Guenther, Herbert V. Buddhist Philosophy in Theory and Practice 
(Baltimora, U. S. A., Penguin Books Inc., 1972 ). pp. 91-9 °. 


2.. Cuenther, Herbert V. & Kawamura. Leslie S. trans. Mind in 
Buddhizt Psycho'ogy: A Translation of Xe-skes rgyal-mt: han's 
The Necklace of Clear Understanding ( Emeryvila, U. S. A. 
Dharma Publishing, 1975 ), p. 9. 


3. ibid, p. 14; cf. Wayman, Alex, Calming the Mind and Discer- 
ning the Real : Buddhist Meditation and the Middle View — 
from the Lam rim chen mo of Tsoi-kha-pa ( Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1979), pp, 82-95. 
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the Citta the spyod-jug, the Tibetan translation of the 
Bodhicaryāvatāra (V , 6 ) reminds us: 


"The Buddha himself said, 'Thus, all terror 
And also the countless frustrations 
Come from the mind’; “ ( V, 17, 18a. b) 


and 


“When one does not know the mystery of the mind 


Which Is the most important thing regarding the 
d^arma (3b), 


But wishes to gain happiness and to relinquish pain, 
He is hopelessly lost ; therefore, 
| will properly take hold of and guard my mind." 


In order to conclude this discussion on Citta, | quote 
the following remark : 'The complexities of our mental 
patterns and the turbulence of upsetting emotions join like 
earth and water to create a kind of mud which we call 
'samsā ic mind’. Until we can cleanse ourselves of inner 
confusion and penetrate the various 'layers' of this mind, 
our judgments and actions will only reflect our inherent 
restlessness, like bees trapped in a jar. We can see them 
moving around in certain patterns, but without understanding 
their situation they can only move in Samsadric realms—each 
with its own unique loss of freedom. On the other hand, 
by properly investigating our immediate situation, we can 
learn how an integrated patterning of mind can totally free 
us from our self-imposed restrictions. The Abhidharma (Pali 
Abhidhamma) systematizes Buddha's teachings and is one of 
the best ways we have of knowing ourselves. As a science 
of mind, the Abhidharma is such a vast subject that one 
could spend a lifetime studying the tradition of just one 
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school.''! Hence | have confined my discussion within 
the framework of the orthodox concept of Citta or 
Consciousness,* although occasionally | have mentioned, 
im support of my statement, views of other Buddhisr 
Schools also. 





1. Guenther, Herbert V. & Kawamura, Leslie S. Mind in Buddhist 
Psychology; A Trantlaticn of Ye-shes rgyal-mtshan's The 
Necklace of Clear Understanding, pp. ii—iv ( Rinpoche, 
Tartnang Tulku, Foreword ). 


7. WNanamoli Bhikkhu trans. The Pa h of Purification (Visuddhimagca) 
by Bhadantacariya BEuddheghcsa ( Co'ombo, R. Semage, 1956 ) 
p. 869, š 





THE CONCEPT OF C/77A IN ORTHODOX BUDDHISM 


DIPAK K. BARUA 


The concept of Citta in Orthodox or Original Buddhism, 
of which literature is still preserved in Pali is something 
different from that explained in other systems of Indian 
religious thought. The Pali canonical and non-cenecioct.. 
tevts present a psycho-philosophical interpretation of this 
very important term. 


The Abhidhanappadipika of Moggallāna Thera of the 
Jetavana Monastery in A. C. 1153 defines Citta which 
is masculine and neuter as follows: Citam ceto mano 
‘(nitthi) vinnanam hadayam tathā'," or (Vinnano cittaka- 
mmeca vicitte) citta '( muccate ) pannatt/ citta mesesu 
cilta  ( türanterethiyam J'. ''? On the other hand, 
the Pali-English Dictionary of the Pali Text Society, 
London, supplies us with the meaning of the Pali term 
Citta in the following manner: "Citta (nt.) [ Sk. Cita, 
orig, pp of cinteti, cit, cp. yutta>yunjat/, mutta> muncati . ] 
Meaning : the heart (psychologicaliy), ie. the centre and 
focus of man's emotional nature as well as that intellectual 
element which inheres in . accompanies its manifestations ; 
i.e. thought. In this wise citta denotes both the agent 
& that which is enacted... for in Indian Psychology Citta 
is the seat and organ of that ( cetasa cirtet/; .). As in 
the verb (c/rt ti) there are two stems closely allied and 
almost inseparable in meaning , viz. cit and cet (citra 
and cetas); cp. ye should restrain, curb, subdue c/tta by 
ceto _In their general use there is no distinction to be 


1. Moggallāna Sthavira, Abhidhanappadipika; ed. by Jfānānanda 
Swami ( Allahabad, Indian Press, 1913 ), p. 39 ( in Bengali ). 


2. lbid, p. 215, 
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made between the two...—The meaning of citta is best 
understood when explaining it by expressions familiar to 
to us as: with all my heart; heart and soul: | have 
no heart to do it; blessed are the pure in heart: single- 
ness of heart ( cp. ekagga ); all of which emphasize the 
emotional and conative side of ‘thought’ more than its 
mental and rational side. It is only in later scholastic 
language we are justifying the term ‘though’ more than 
its mental and rational side.’' Hence the Pali term Citta 
e in this context, “mind; thought,” 


In the Samyutta-Nikaya, one of the collections of the 
Sut a- Pitaka, through a beautiful simile the word Cita 
has been described : “ ‘Tis even as a border town, having 
strong walls and six gates. with a wise and prudent 
gatekeeper .. Thither should come from the East swift 
two messengers, asking for the lord of the city...he sits 
in the midst of the crossings. And they two, having 
truthfully delivered their message, should regain their way. 
And other two messengers should come from the West .. 
The town is this body ; the six gates are the six senses ; 
the gatekeeper is mindfulness: the messengers are calm 
and insight; the lord is mind: the message is Nibbāna”.*” 
Also in a somewhat popular manner the Dhammapada in 
its Yamakavagga or Twin Verses in a vivid description of 
the nature of Mind reveals : “Mind is the fore-runner of (all 
evil) conditions. Mind is the chief; and they are mind- 
made. If, with an impure mind, one speaks or acts, then 
pain follows one even as the wheel, the hoof of the ex. 
Mind is the fore-runner of (all good) conditions. Mind 


— UU i 
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is the chief ; and they are mind made. If, with a pure mind, 
one speaks or acts, then happiness follows one even as 
the shadow that never leaves".' Indeed, "all that we are 
is the result of our thoughts, it is founded on our thoughts, 
made up of our thoughts".* In the ten pairs of parallel 
verses of the present Vagga the term ‘conditions’ or dhamma 
is, in fact, a multi-significant word. Here “it ( dhammā ) 
is used in the sense of Kamma or Karma which stands for 
volition ( ceftanū ) and other mental states found in any 


particular moral or immoral type of consciousness Iní the . 
first) verse the term «erri refers to mental states 


(cetasikas) ; in the second to good mental states. Without 
a mind or consciousness no such mental states arise. Hence 
mind is the fore-runner of all good and bad mental states. 
Cetanū or volition is the mest important of all mental 
states. It is this Cetana that constitutes Kamma for the 
Buddha says—'| declare that C tara (volition) is Kamma’. 
Mind precedes all actions and serves as the principal element 
both in performing and assessing deeds. It is mind that 
rules and shapes action. Words and deeds are also produced 
by mind. In this pair of parallel verses the Buddha empha- 
sisēs the great part the mind plays in mans life, and then 
explains how deeds become good or evil according to the 
pure or impure state of the mind Lastly, He speaks of the 
inevitable consequences of such deeds with two homely 
1. Manopubbaigama dhammā manose\ttha manomaya ; 

manasa ce padutthena bhāsati va karoti va 

tato nam dukkhuamatveti cakkam' va vahato padam (v. |). 

Manopubbaūigamā dhammā manoseithimanomaya ; 

monasa ce pasannena bhasati va karoti và, 

tato nam sukkhamanveti chāyā' va anapáyini ( v Il). 


Narada Maha Thera ed. The Dhammapada (Text and Translation) 
( Calcutta, Maha Bodhi Society ot India, 1962), pp. 2-5. 


2, Humphreys, Christmas, Buddhism, p. 17 (The Dhammapada 
Verse | ), 
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illustrations .* Further, the Dhammapada in its Citlavagga 
unveils the nature of Citta as the one which is "difficult to 
quard, difficult to contiol, —the wise man straightens as 


a fletcher, an arrow ;? like a fish that is drawn from its 
watery abode and thrown upon land, even so does this mind 
flutter ; (hence) should the realm of Passions be shunned :* 
mind is hard to check, swift flits wherever it lists,—the 
control thereof is good;a controlled mind is conducive 
to happiness ;* realising that this body is (as fragile) as a 
iar establishing this mind (as firm) as a (fortified) city, (one) 
should attack Mara with tne weapon of wisdom: he should 
guard his conquest, and be without attachment ;^ . what 
neither mother, nor father, nor any other relative could do,— 
a well-directed mind does, and thereby elevates one.“ Here, 
the sammāpaņihitam cittam or well-directed mind signifies 
mind which "is directed towards the ten kinds of merito- 
nous deeds ( Kusala ), viz :—1. generosity, 2. morality, 
3. meditation. 4. reverence, 5. service, 6. transference 
of merit, 7. rejoicing in (others) merit, 8. hearing the 
Doctrine, 9. teaching the Doctrine, and 13. straightening 





1. Narada Maha Thera ed. ibid.. pp. 319-320. 


2. Phandanam capalam cittam durakkham dunnivarayam 
ujum karoti medhavi usukaro’ va tejanam (v. 1). 


3. Varijo’ va thale khitto okamakata ubbhato. 
pariphandatidam cittam Maradheyyam pahatave ( v. Il ). 


4. Dunniggahssa lahuno 
yatthakamanipatino 
cittassa damatho sadhu ; 
cittam dantai sukhāvaham (v. Ill). 


5. Kumbhūpamam Kayam imam viditvā, 
nagarūpamām Cittarn idam (hapetvā : 
yodhetha Maram paūūīāvudhena, 
jitan ca rakkhe, anivesano siya ( v. VIII ). 


6. Na tan mata pita kayira ññe vāpi ca ñātakā, 
= sammiapanihiter cittam seyyaso nem toto kare (v. XI ). 
Narada Maha Thera ed., ibid., py, 26-36, 
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one's right views,"* the opposite of which is micchapani- 
hitam cittam or ill-directed mind "that is directed towards 
the ten kinds of evil (Akusa/a), viz. :—1. killing, 2. stealing, 
3. unchastity, 4. lying, 6. slandering, 6, harsh speech, 
7. vain talk, 8. covetousness, 9. ill-will, and 10. false 
beliefs.''* Thus with the help of similes and metaphors the 
Dhammapada presents a vivid picture of mind. 


But the Abhidhamina texts describe. enumerate, and 
analyse various types of C'tta purely from. che psyeno-ethical 
point of view... In answering to the question in connection 
with the good states of thoughts at the Kamavacera level : 
What on that occasion is thought (Cittam) ? the Dhamma- 
sarigaņi, the first book of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka, notes: 
“The thought which on that occasion is ideation, mind, 
heart, that which is clear, ideation as the sphere of mind, the 
faculty of mind, intellection, the skandha of intellection, the 
appropriate element of representative intellection—this is the 
thought that there then is." Citta, according to this text, 
has thus been defined as that thing which thinks of an 
object. The verbal root „cinta is used in the most compre- 
hensive sense and, therefore, the terms like Citta and Vinnana 
are almost synonymous. In the Samyutta-Nikaya also in 
Support of such a view may be found the following statement 
éittamiti pi mano iti pi vinnanam,* In this sense Citta 
means “that which is conscious of an object”. Hence 
Buddhaghosa, the celebrated Pali commentator of the f fth 
century A. D., in his commentary entitled Atthasū/inī on the 





1. Narada Maha The:a ed. ibid., p. 325 
2. l|bid,, p. 325. 
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Dhammasangani comments on this term : “By C:tta is meant 
that which thinks of its object, is aware variously. Inasmuch 
as the word is common to all states or classes of conscious- 
ness, that which is known worldly, moral or immoral or the 
great inoperative, is termed ‘Consciousness because it 
arranges itself in a series by way of appreciation in a process 
of thought. And the resultant is also termed ‘Conscious- 
ness’, because it is accumulated (cifa) by kamma and the 
corruptions.“ Hence the exact English rendering of the 
Calli term Cirta is probably ‘Consciousness which has been 
mentioned in the Abhidhamma as one of the Paramattha-s or 
Realities in the ultimate sense.” In the Abhidhamma, as 
already observed, the terms like Citta, C ta, Cltuppada, 
Nama, Mana, Viññāņař are synonymously used generally. 
Thus “° . from the Abhidhamma standpoint no distinction is 
made between mind and consciousness. When the so- 
called being is divided into its two constituent parts, Nama 
(mind) is used. When it is divided into five aggregates 
( Pancakkhandha), VNinnaga is used. The term Cila is invari- 
ably employed while referring to different classes of Consci- 
ousness. |n isolated cases, in the ordinary sense of mind, 
both terms Citta and Mana are frequently used." * But Shwe 
Zan Aung comments : "^ the grammarian's definition of the 
term Citta (mind) is @rammanan cintetiti cittam (thought 


— — —— — — —— 


1. Tin, Pe Maung and Ahys Davids, C. A.F. trans. The Expositor, 
vol. l, p 85, 


2. Tattha vuttābhidhammatthā catudaš paramatthato 
Cittam cetasikam ripam Nibbanam’ iti sabbathā. „ 
(Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, v | ). 


3  Karunadas, Y. Buddhist Analysis of Matter (Colombo Department 
of Cultural Affairs, Govt of Ceylon, 1967 ). p. 1. 


4. Narada M ha Thera trans. A Manual of Abhidhamma ; being 
Abhidhammattha-Saingaha of Bhadanta Anuruddhacariya, edited 
in tha original Pali text with English translation and explanatory 
notes (Kandy, Sri Lanka Buddhist Publication Society, 1980), p, 9 
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thinking of an object). Here the word cintenti (to think) is 
used in its most comprehensive sense of vjanūti (to know). 
Mind is, then, Ordinarily defined as thāt which is conscious 
Of an object. This is called the kattu-sūdhana definition. or 
definition by which an agency is attributed to the thing 
denoted by the term From this definition we get our defini- 
tion of vinnana (consciousness). Consciouness may therefore 
be tentatively defined as the relation between aramir anika 
(subject) and arammana (object). This relation is spoken of 
in the language of the Pa//^iana as drammana peccaya.'!_ S. 
Z. Aung also notes: “These two terms (i.e, Citfa and Vinnana) 
are for us synonymous. By (the Buddhist writers) they are 
used interchangably, in psychological discussion. ` And they 
hold that Part |. of the Manual (i. e. Abhidhammattha- 
Sangala ), enumerating cittānī of all kinds, is dealing with 
the vinnmanakkhandkFa. Whether Anuruddha Thera (, the 
author of the Manual), is using Cuta or Vñħñāna, it does not 
affect the common idea of consciousness or awareness in its 
more general expression. | incline to think that you may 
attribute too much emphasis to the prefix vi, being guided 
by such terms as visena, visillha, or even vividhera What- 
ever mey be the dictionary meanings of these words, vi, in 
vinnana, does not connote superiority of ana. A Cittuppüda, 
or state of consciousness, is made up of so many cetasika's, 
each of which is 'citta-with-a-difference', or consciousness- 
and-something-more. And the term v/iññana simply repre- 
sents the totality of consciousness, which differs from the 
phassa consciousness, vedana-consciousness, etc, which 
make it up If 'consciousness' be bad English for cittāni, 
we must keep to ‘classes of consciousness’ remaining 
grammatical if unwieldy.'' * N. K. Bhagwat too holds the 


1. Aung, Shwe Zan. Compendium of Philosophy ; being a trans- 
lation now made for the first time from the original Pali of 
the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha (London, Pali Text Society, 


1956), p. 2. 
2, Ibid, pp. 234 235. 
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same view.! In this respect C. A. F. Rhys Davids opines : 
". when we consider the synonomous terms for cittam .. 
and compare the various characteristics of these terms scatte- 
red through the Commentary, we find a considerable wealth 
of content and an inclusion of process and product similar to 
that of our ‘thought’. For example, ‘cittam’ means mental 
object or Presentation ( drammanam ); that is to say, he 
thinks ; that is to say, he attends to a thought. Hence my 
translation might well have run : When a good thought...has 


arisen...aS the object of this or that sense etc. Again, cittam 
is defined as a process ot Connecting ( sandhūnam ) the last 


(things) as they keep arising in Consciousness with that which 
preceded them“. ...Here we have cittam covering both 
thinking and thought or idea. When we turn to its synonym 
or quasi-synonym meno we find, so far as | can discover, that 
only activity, or else spring, Source or nidus of activity, is the 
aspect taken...And it is probably only in order to distinguish 
between mind in this abstract functioning and mind as cogni- 
tion in its most comprehensive sense that we see the two 
terms (i. e. cittam and mano) held apart in the : ‘Cittam 
cognizes the Ghammas which are the objects of mano, just 
as it cognizes the visual forms, etc, which are the objects of 
the senses'? When cittam is thus occupied with the 
abstract functioning of mano— when, that is, we are reflec- 
ting on past experience, in memory or ratiocination—then 
the more specific term is, | gather, not cittam, but manovi- 
nnanam (corresponding to cakKkhuvinnanam. etc.)''* 





1. Bhagwat, N. K., Patna University Readership Lectures 1924-25 : 
The Buddhistic Philosophy of the Theravada School, as Embo- 
died in the Pali Abhidhamma (Patna, The Patna Unfversity, 1929), 
pp, 109-110. 


2. Atthatālinī (London, P. T. S,), pp. 112-113. 
3. ibid., p. 112. 


4, Rhys Davids, Caroline A, F. A Buddhist Manual of Psycholoeical 
Ethics of Fourth Century B. C. ; being a translation, now made ` 
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With regard to the relation between time and consci- 
ousness it has been remarked : “The formula of the Dhamma- 
sangani—'At a time when. —implies close connection 
between time and consciousness, which is described in a 
verse quoted in the Atthasa/ini, as a mutual relationship : 


‘By Time the Sage described the Mind 
And by the Mind described the Time 
In order, by such definition, 

To show the dharmas there in classes". 


Semaye niddisi ci.tam cittena sem iam muni niyémetvana 
di petum dhemm? t:ttha pabhed.to, The state of conscious- 
ness classified in the first part of the schematic sentence of 
the Dhemmasaricani is, in its existence, /imited as well as 
described by Time. The duration of that mind-defining t me- 
period is circumscribed by the simultaneity of the single 
mental factors enumerated in the second part of the sentence 
( atthat time there are Sense Impressions .). In other 
words, a state of consciousness lasts as long as the combina- 
tion of its single factors. But on the other hand, these 
mental factors, in other words, the internal relations, for their 
part, determine the tme by furnishing the measure of the 
time-unit, which consists only in the duration of that tempo- 
rary combination of factors. The conclusion to be drawn 
from that mutual relation between Time and consciousness— 
may be formulated in the words of Bertrand Russell: ‘We 
cannot give what may be called absolute dates, but only 
dates determined by events. We cannot point to a time 
itself, but only to some event occurring at that time' ( Our 
Knowledge of the External World). Our commentator! 








for the First Book in the Abhidhamma Pitako entitled 
Dhamma-Sangani (Compendium of States or Phenomena 
(New Delhi, Oriental Books Reprint Corporation. 1975). pp. 
| xxv- | xxvii. 


1. Atthacālinī, p. 58, 
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expresses the same idea when, in explaining the word samaya 
( ..'time'), he says : ‘Chronological time (kalo), denoted by 
reference to this or that (event) is merely a conventional 
expression since it has no existence in itself (cannot be 
found in reality) one has to understand it as a mere 
concept ( Jam tan upadaya painatto kalo vohūrama- 
ttoóko .so panesa sabhūvato avijjamanatta pannéttimattako 
evati veditabbo)' *'' 


The Abhidhamma distinguishes eighty-nine types of 
Cita or Consciousness. But this number may be multiplied 
into 121. It is said that eight Lokuttara types of Conscious- 
may be combined with five jhūnas of the Rupavacara 
Realm as a type of Citta may only master the Pathamajhana 
or first stage of meditation and still belong to the Sotapatt/ 
Path or Fruit. Hence they are thus to be treated with the 
higher stages of meditation and their fruits. Therefore 
instead of eight may be found forty (8 x 540) types of 
Lokuttara Citta.? Hav ng deducted eight types of Lokuttara 
Citta which are already there, thirty two (40—8--32) types 
of Lokuttara Citta, combined with eighty-nine may be 
obtained one hundred twenty one. These types of Consci- 
ousness represent the Kusala, Akusala or Abyakata aspects. 
Before discussing about the 121 types of Consciousness 
Anuruddha has, in his Abhidhammatha-Sarigaha, classified 
the different types of Consciousness according to the various 
Realms as  Kümavacara, Aipavacara, Arupavacara, and 
Lokuttara.? He writes that Cita belonging (a) to the 
d. cr SE MB a ee 
1. Nyanaponika Thera, Abhidhamma Studies : Researches in 


Buddhist Psychology ( Kandy, Sri Lanka, Buddhist Publication 
Society. 1955), pp. 104-105. 


2. Gorkom, Nina Van. Mental Development in Daily Life (Bangkok), 
p. 124. 


3. Rewatadhamma Bhadanta Thera ed. Anuruddhiücuriya's Abhidha- 
mmattha Sangaha wih Abhidhammattha Vibavaniti Ka 
(Varanasi, Bauddha Swādhyāya Satra, 1965), p. 8. 
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Kamavacara or the Realm of Sensual Pleasures are of 
54 types’ which are sub-divided into (i) Akusala or 
Immoral '/obha 8 + alighe 2 + Moha 2)=12; (ii) Ahetuka 
or Rootless (Akusala Vipaka 7 + Kusala Vipaka 8+Kriya 3) 
= 18, and Sobhana or Beautiful (Kusa/: 8+ Vioaka 8+<Kriya 8 
=24; (b) to the Aüupavacara or the Realm of Form-Sphere 
are of 15 types (Kusala 5 + Vipaka 5+Kriyā 5—15); (c) to 
the Ariipavacara or the Realm of Formless-Sphere are of 12 
types (Kusala 4 + Vipaka 4+ Kriya 4) ; and (d) eight types of 
Lokuttara or Supramundane Consciousness subdivided into 
(i) Magga or Path 4 + (ii) P5»'» or Resultant «5: When” 
the Crtta becomes Akusra/a, then arises the question of its 
purification, ie. Cytla-Visuddh/ or Samadhi, which is, 
according to Orthodox Buddhism, is the second stage in the 
Path of Purification.* In fact, the Citta-Visuddh/ consists 
of Khanika-Samadhi, Upacara-Semidhi, Appana-Samadhi. The 
Khaņika-Samīdhi appears intermittently in some wholesome 
types of Consciousness. The Upacāra Samādhi is reached 
just before the attainment of a /Adna as such.” In other 
words, the first one is momentary in nature, the second is 
more constant, and the third survives for the longest period. 
Here the term “Samidhi has been used in a general sense 
for concentration that is associated with all types of thought 
— moral, immoral and non-mora. For the same reason, in 
Abhidh*mma? it has been included among those psychic 





1. Narada Maria Thera ed. and trans, A Manual of Abhidhamma : 
bsing Abhidhammattha Sangaha of Bhadanta Anuruddhacariya 
(Kandy, Sri Lanka, Buddhist Publication Society, 1980), pp. 35-37. 


2. Nyanatiloka. The Buddha's Path to Deliverence in its Threefold 
Division and Seven Stages of Purity (Kandy, Sri Lanka, Buddhist 
Publication Sociaty, 1982), p. 73. 


3. Gunaratane, Henepola. A Critical Analysis of the Jhānas in Thara- 
vada Buddhist Meditation ( Michigan, Universiy Microfilms 


International, 1980) , pp. 5-6. 
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factors which are common to all types of thought.* But 
then it has to be noted that there is a great difference 
between concentration of the lower types of thought and 
that of the higher ones. In the latter the mind gets absorbed 
in the object, whereas in the former it becomes aloof from it. 
Therefore this difference amounts not to one of degree but one 
of kind.” Hui-neng, a great Chinese Patriarch, declares: 
“Our Essence of Mind is intrinsically pure .. All things are only 
its manifestations, and good deeds and evil deeds are only 


the result of good thoughts and evil thoughts respectively,''* 
while Christmas Humphreys remarka - “To the Buddhist, 


therefore, all weight and emphasis is on the mind, and none 
on circumstance . All value and valuation lies in the mind.''* 
In another context, Patriarch Hui-neng says: "Our mind 
should stand aloof from circumstances, and on no account 
should we allow them to influence the function of our 
mind.” 


On the other hand, Tibetan Buddhism develops a 
dynamic. rather tran a static, interpretation of mind and 
signifies “it by three different terms: sems, y/d, and rnam- 
(par) shes-(pa). Of these terms the last one denotes man's 
perceptions ; the middle one the co-ordination of the data of 
his senses and his 'thoughts'. The first one describes man's 


1. Sabbacittasādhārēna-cetacikāni. 


2. Dhammaratana, u. Guide through Visuddhimagga (Varanasi, Maha 
Bodhi Society, 1964), pp 27-28: cf, Choudhuri, Gopaldas and 
Pan inanda Swimi S:am:n1 trans. The Višuddhi-Mārga ; being 
a translation into Bongali now made for the first time from 
the original Pāli, pp i-vii. 


3. The Sūtra of Wei Lang ( Hui-neng ). p. 59. 


4. Humphreys. Christmas, Buddhism (Harmondsworth, U. K., Panguin 
Books Inc. 1951), p, 17. 


5. The Sūtra of Wei Lang ( Hui-neng ), p. 49. 
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responsiveness and indicates the fact that all awareness is 
intentional or relational, from a subjective pole to an object 
of Some sort ; in other words, it names the bipolar structure 
of immediate experience. While the Vaibhasikas had empha- 
sized the intentional or rational and referential character of 
this responsive (s;m), the Saulrāntikas drew attention to 
the fact that there also is a non-referential aspect of mind. 
Consequently the structure of ‘mind’ in Buddhist philosophy 
can be shown diagrammatically as follows : 


The noetic ( shes-ra ) 


non-referential (rang-rig) referential-intentional 
( gzhamrig). 
e 
responsiveness (sems) psychological process 


(sems-byung) 





All schools of Buddhism accepted this structure of mind 
except that Vaibhasikas and Prasangikas who did not recognize 
the non-referential aspect. The former probably based their 
attitude upon their object-orientated analysis of perceptual 
and cognitive situations, while the latter must be accused of 
either having confused /nspection with /ntrospection, or 
having demanded of introspection something which no one 
would demand of inspection,“ * Also the Tibetan translation 
entitled mngon-ra mdzod of the Abhidharmakosa (l. 16a) 
recOras5. "Cunsoieuenass is a selecting awareness.” Hence, 
"to be aware of the mere factlcity and haecceity of an object 
is mind, and, on the basis of this objective reference, to 
become involved with the object by way of other specific 
functions is said to be the (operation of the) mental 
events.''? Therefore mind asa primary operation is con- 
cerned only with the objective reference but not wth 
what the other specific functions perform. As to mind, 
learned rGyal-tshab says: “The individualizing perception by 
means of being aware of the mere factual presence of an 
object is the defining characteristic of the mind.''* About 





1. Guenther, Herbert V. Buddhist Philosophy in Theory and Practice 
(Baltimore, U. S. A., Penguin Books Inc., 1972 ), pp. 91-9 *. 


2. Cuenther, Herbert V, & Kawamura. Leslie S, trant. Mind in 
Buddhist Psycko'ogy : A Translation of Xe-stes rgyal-mt:hen's 
The Necklace of Clear Understanding ( Emeryvila, U. S. A. 
Dharma Publishing, 1975 ), p. 9. 


3. ibīd,, p. 14; cf. Wayman, Alex, Calming the Mind and Dircer- 
ning the Real : Buddhist Meditation and the Middle View — 
from the Lam rim chen mo of Tsoi-kha-pa ( Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1979), PP. 82-95. 





the Citta the spyod-'Jug, the Tibetan translation of the 
Bodhicaryāvatāra (V , 6 ) reminds us : 


"The Buddha himself said, ‘Thus, all terror 
And also the countless frustrations 
Come from the mind’; " ( V , 17, 18a. b ) 


and 


"When one does not know the mystery of the mind 


Which Is the most important thing regarding the 
d^arma (3b), 

But wishes to gain happiness and to relinquish pain, 

He is hopelessly lost ; therefore, 

| will properly take hold of and guard my mind." 


In order to conclude this discussion on Citta, | quote 
the following remark : “The complexities of our mental 
patterns and the turbulence of upsetting emotions join like 
earth and water to create a kind of mud which we call 
*amsa ic mind’. Until we can cleanse ourselves of inner 
confusion and penetrate the various 'layers' of this mind, 
our judgments and actions will only reflect our inherent 
restlessness, like bees trapped in a jar. We can see them 
moving around in certain patterns, but without understanding 
their situation they can only move in Ssrusaáric realms—each 
with its own unique loss of freedom. On the other hand, 
by properly invest'gating our immediate situation, we can 
learn how an integrated patterning of mind can totally free 
us from our self-imposed restrictions. The Abh/dlarma (Pali 
Abhidhamma) systematizes Buddha's teachings and is one of 
the best ways we have of knowing ourselves. As a science 
of mind, the Abhidharma is such a vast subject that one 
could spend a lifetime studying the tradition of just one 
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school.'*' Hence | have confined my discussion within 
the framework of the orthodox concept of Citta or 
Consciousness,” although occasionally | have mentioned, 
in support of my statement, views of other Buddhisr 
Schools also. 





1. Guenther, Herbert V. & Kawamura, Leslie S. Mind in Buddhist 
Psychology: A Translaticn of Ye-shes rgya!-mtshan's The 
Necklace of Clear Understanding, pp. iii—iv ( Rinpoche, 
Tartnang Tulku, Foreword ). 


2, Nanamoli Bhikkhu trans. The Pa h of Purification (Visuddhimagca) 
by Bhadantacariya Euddhrohcsa ( Co'ombo, R. Semage, 1966) 
p. 869, 





THE SATARAHA GATHAS OF THE JATAKA 


ASHA DAS 


The rich store-house of stories, the Jātaka, may be 
regarded as a great chest of wise maxims. There are many 
collections of such wise sayings, particularly those which 
were useful for a successful career and individual well-being. 
They deal with general rules for the conduct of life as we 
find in the Sanskrit Subhāsitas and animal stories of the 
Hitopade$a. There are also a large number of wisdom sayings 
in Pali literature. The earliest traces of them are of course to be 
found in the Tripitakas. The Sutta Pitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, 
The Abhidhamma Pitaka and the non-canonical literature- 
contain such piety observations on life and morals. The 
Jütakas are full of such maxims which appear very curious in 
the mouths of animals and also human beings. 


We now come to the Satārahā Gatha sung by Nanda 
Brahmana, a native of Takkasila (Takhasilato Nando Nama 
Brahmano). 


There is an evidence to show that the recital of this 
Gatha formed a part of the religious performance at the royal 
Court, Although there is no proof that collection of such 
Gathas existed as books, stlil it can not be denied that the 
professional Gāthā reciter existed in very ancient times. 
They drew moral maxims abundantly form the rich store 
of songs and poems that had accumulated in pre-Buddhistlc 
times, 


> 


THE AUTHOR 


There is nO evidence at all of its authorship. In the 
Jātakas ( 'Jayaddisa', 513; 'Mahāsutasoma', 537)4 it is 


1. The numbers indicate the ones mentioned in Fausboll's edition. 
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attributed to the omniscent, perfect, fully self-awakened 
Buddha, Kassapa by name and it elicited high praise from 
King Sutasoma. 


Whether the writer or the compiler of the Jātakas 
composed it or collected it himself from his age is difficult 
to say. 


According to tradition, Kassapa Buddha, the composer 
of the Gatha is the 24th Buddha and one of the seven 
Buddhas mentioned in the Dighanikaya. He is supposed to 
be born in Benares, in the Dear Park at Isipatana, of brahmin 
parents, Brahmadatta and Dhanavatī. It is said that Tissa who 
was the chief disciple of the Buddha was born on the same 
day as the Lord Kassapa Buddha and that they were friends 
from birth. Besides the four Gathas mentioned above, some 
other works are also attributed to the self-awakened Kassapa, 
which show that the Buddha is really an incomparable teacher 
of men and possessed manifold genius. He probably preached 
the Amagandha Sutta, the object of whlch is to rouse or 
invigorate Saddharma in the minds of the readers and 
listeners. 


Various other teachings are also mentioned as having 
been first promulgated by the Lord Kassapa and handed down 
to the time of Gotama and retaught by him. Itis the Puccha 
or questions of Alavaka and Sabhiya. The Alavaka Sutta 
records the eight questions asked by Alavaka Yakkha and the 
answers given by the Lord Buddha. Fortunately, we have 
commentarial evidence on this point. It is said (in the 
Samyutta Atthakathà 1, p. 228) that Alavaka's parents had 
learnt the questions and their answers from the Lord Kassapa 
and had taught them to their son in his youth. In order to 
preserve teaching he wrote them on a golden leaf with red 
ink or paint and stored in his palace. Afterwards when 
Gotama Buddha answered the questions he found that the 
answers were accurate and same as those given by the Lord 
Kassapa (/bid., p. 231). 
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The Sabhiya Sutta (the sixth Sutta of the 'Mahávagga' of 
the Sutta Nipāta ) or Puccha—the questions contained in the 
Sutta-had been asked and answered in the time of the Lord 
Kassapa, but while the questions or Puccha being retained in 
mind exactly, were forgotten consequently in courses of 
time ( Vibharnga Althakathà. p. 432 ). These suttas bear the 
definite object of imprinting the Buddhist doctrine on the 
minds of the reader. Mention is also made of doctrines 
which had been taught by Kassapa, the incomparable trainer 
of men, but forgotten later, and Gotama is asked by those 
who had borne faint memory of these teachings impressed 
on them. (Majjhima Atthakathā, 1, p. 107). A sermon 
attrtbuted to the Lord Kassapa received high appreciation 
when he once visited Benares with twenty thousand monks, 
as we find in the story of Pandita Sāmaņera. ( Dīgha 
Althakathd, M, pp. 127 ff). 


In all these sermons abstract rules of Buddhist doctrine 
and philssophy are expressed in an attractive garb so that 
the people may realise the truth and attain salvation. 


Kassapa, the teacher of devas and men, is not a mere 
embellisher of knowledge discovered by other people, but a 
discoverer of the Truth. He isa seer, a prophet, who sees 
visions and communicates them to the world to solve life's 
riddles. He is an incomparable trainer of men. 


RECITER OF THE GATHA 


Brahmin Nanda, the court-reciter of the Gāthās has been 
referred to in the Jatakas as follows. Takkasila-vāsī Nando 
nama mātiposaka-brāhmano  catasso satārahā gāthā adaya 
agantva addasa. (Jataka, V. V, Jayaddisa, No, 513, p. 23) And 
"Takkasilato Nando nama brahmano catasse satārahagāthā 
adaya...(Jataka v v, p. 476, 'Mahüsutasoma', no. 537) He reci- 
ted the Vedas and thus supported his parents. He related the 
four Gāthās to the king Jayaddisa, seated on a throne and 
earned four thousand Kārsāpaņas. This is evidently the same 





story as that related in the Māhāsutasoma Jātaka. There 
the same brahmin of Takkasilā, Nanda by name, is said to 
have learnt the Gāthā from the Lord Kassapa Buddha and 
to have arrived there from the distance of 'visamyojana satam' 
only to recite the Gāthās to King Sutasoma. In this Jātaka 
Nanda is identified with Ananda. 


( ‘Nandabrahmano Anando, Jataka No. 537, p. 511). 


THE GATHA 


The (famous Sataraha Gāthā or the Gāthās which was 
worth a hundred pieces of money, containing four rhyming 
sezueis (Gatha catāsso) of varying lengths, is given below.? 


Sakideva Sutasoma Sabbhi hotu samāgamo, 
Sa nam samgati pāleti nāsabbhi bahusarngamo (40) 


Sabbhireva samāsetha 
Sabbhi Kubbetha santhavam, 
Satam Saddhammamannaya 

Seyyo hoti na papiyo (41) 


Jiranti ve rajaratha sucitta, 

atho sarirampi jarariī upeti, 

satafi ca dhammo na jaram upeti, 
santo have sabbhi pavedayanti (42) 


Nabha ca dire pathavi ca dire, 
pārarh samuddassa tadahu dire, 
tato have durataram 


vadanti 
satan ce dhammam asataū ca 
raja. (43) 


-—— ——À 


|. Jātaka, Fausboll, V. p. 483. 
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The translation of the Gāthā is as follows.’ 


In union with the saints just once, 
O Sutasoma, be 

And ne'er consort with evil men 
and peace shall compass thee 

With holy men consorting aye, as 
friends such only know, 

From holy men true doctrine learn and 
daily better grow. 

As painted cars of royalty wax dim 
and fade away, 

So too our bodies frail wear out and 
suffer swift decay. 

But Faith of holy men abides and 
never waxes old, 

Good men proclaim it to the good > 
Through ages yet untold. 

The sky above us stretches far, far 
stretches earth below, 

And lands beyond the boundless sea 
far distant are we know. 

But greater still than all of 
these and wider in its reach 

Is doctrine whether good or bad that 
saints or sinners preach. 


In the Jayaddisa Jataka a brahmin named Nanda came 
into the king’s presence with these four stanzas. The king 





4. Jātaka, Cowell, V, p. 264. 





of Pānūcāla allowed him to sit on a splendid throne, and 
presented him four thousand pieces of money for his recita- 
tion of the Gathas. In the Mahasutasoma Jataka the King 
Sutasoma asked the same Nanda brahmin about the Gatha. 
The brahmin answered that he carried these four verses 
bearing secrets of highest value as deep as sea in order to 
impress them on the mind of the King. 


The Omniscient Buddha Kassapa preached these teach- 
ings worth a hundred pieces of money each. In this Jātaka 
the Gāthās are repeated two times, firstly by Brahmin Nanda 
looking at his book and secondly by king Sutasoma to the 
man-eater, On hearing these Gāthās the man-eater was 
pleased and his whole body thrilled with the five kinds of joy 
and he felt great affection for the Bodhisattva and regarded 


him as his father who was ready to confer on him the white 
umbrella of royalty, 


The Brahmin Nanda received four thousand pieces of 
money for each Gatha from the King Sutasoma and the 
man-eater granted a boon for each stanza to Sutasoma. 


THE EVALUATION OF THE GATHA 


These verses are not merely the words of a monk or a 
saint, nor the work of a poet, but were spoken by the Omnis- 
cient one who was the Teacher of Devas and men. The 
Gathas are destructive of passion, pride and similar blemishes 
or faults and procured for men the removal of desire, the 
cessation of the faculties. These Gathas lead to the decay of 
lust. the cutting of the circle of transmigration and rooting 
out of attachment and finally to the attainment of eternal 
ceaseless Nirvāņa. The king realised that if men were to offer 
the whole world, extending to the Brahma heaven, after 





filling it with the seven ratnas, men would not make a proper 
return for these priceless Gathas. This idea bears close resem- 
blance to a verse of the Dhammapada ; Sahassmapi ce gāthā 
anathapada sahhitā, ekan gdthdpadam seyyo yam sutvā 
upasammati ( Sahassavagga 2 ). Even the abstract idea of the 
Doctrine is expressed in a very simple language. The Gatha 
also recalls to our memory the idea expressed in a verse of 
the Suttanipāta. The Gathas are Indivisible from the Jātaka 
stories ( Jayaddisa and Mahāsutasoma ) which have gota 
definite moral to teach. The ultimate object of it is to teach 
'nit^ (maxim) with the close association of the holy man, 
which bring bliss in this and the next world. 


STYLE OF THE GATHA 


The poet was certainly capable of creating elegance and skill 
in the use of language, as appears from the following 


passage. 


Nabha ca dire pathavi ca dire, 

parar samuddassa tad ahu dūre, 

tato have dūrataram vadanti 

satañ ca dhammam asatafi ca raja "ti. (43) 


Here the language is both simple and beautiful. It possesses 
an easy flow which is the chief characteristic of this poem. 


In spite of inequalities almost every stanza in this Gatha 
possesses a charm of its own and the necessity of compress- 
ing synthetically one whole idea or image within the limits of 
a single stanza not only gives a precision and restrained 
elegance to the diction, but also presents, in each stanza, a 
complete picture in a finely finished form. It is also a brilliant 
poem in miniature and contalns materials sufficient for an 
English sonnet. It is possible to achieve this result because 
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Pali possesses a peculiar power of composition. This Gāthā 
js undoubtedly at his best ( Italics ours ). lt is a golden 
mean between the utter simplicity of the canonical Gathas 
on the one hand and ornamental elaboration of the later non- 
canonical writers of the Sataka poetry on the other. In the Sata- 
raha Gāthā the poet in some simple stanzas convey so much 
sentiment that each appears like a poem in miniature. This type 
of poem probably developed itself into the form of hundred 
stanzas of poetry. Thus we find that the Satārahā Gāthā is 
the nucleus of the Pali Sataka poem. 


The language of the Gāthā is simple and clear, but not 
ornate and the poets gift of lyric phrasing gives it the happy 
touch of ease and naturalness. Although the Gatha does not 
betray considerable poetic merit, it is marked by an appre- 
clable suggestiveness (vyarijana). 





BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT BENGAL AS KNOWN FROM 
CHINESE SOURCES 


GAYATRI SEN-MAJUMDAR 


Buddhist monks from China who came to India to visit the 
holy places and to study the canonical and philosophical 
texts included Bengal (the undivided Bengal) in their 
itineraries. The materials they have left in their travelogues 
are not always precise and adequate but these data throw 
welcome light on the condition of Buddhism in ancient 
Bengal and are helpful in reconstructing the history of 


the same. 


The first among the Chinese monks who came to Bengal 
was Fa-hien. He set his foot on Indian soil in A. D. 399 and 
stayed here up to A. D, 414. One of his objectives was the 
collection of Buddhist manuscripts, and the discovery of 
Original copy of the Vinaya text for transcribing the same and 
introducing it in his country. The only place he visited and 
now included in Bengal was Tamralipta or the modern town 
of Tamluk in the district of Medinipur in West Bengal. 
Fa-hien sojourned here for two years, wrote out his sutras and 
drew pictures of images. According to him, there were 22 
monasteries with residents and thus his evidence is indicative 
of the prosperity of Buddhism in Bengal in the early part of 


the fifth century.' 


Fa-hien was followed by Yuan Chwang. He came to 
India in A. D. 629 and stayed here upto A. D. 645, He 
toured India more extensively than Fa-hien end his account 
is much more detailed than that of his predecessor. The 
territories which were visited by Yuan-Chwang between 





1. Jame's Legge's translation, p. 100. 





A. D. 638 and 645 comprise major portions of Bengal of 
pre-partition days. The Chinese pilgrim went from Ka-chu- 
wu-khi-lo ( —Kajangala=Kankjo!, near Rajmahal, Bihar) to 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na ( = Pundravardhana, roughly the Rajshahi 
division of undivided Bhngal ) after crossing the Ganga and 
journeying for over 600 // (about 100 miles ) ; from this 
country he travelled east above 900 // (about 150 miles ). 
crossed a large river ( most probably the Brahmaputra ), and 
came to Ka-mo-lu-po (—Kāmarūpa, modern Kamrip or 
Western Assam, with its capital Gauhati ) ; from Ka-mo-lu-po 
he went south, and after a journey of 1200 or 1300 // 
(roughly 230 or 217 miles ) reached the country of San- 
mo-ta-ta ( —Samatata or South-east Bengal) ; thereafter 
Yuan Chwang journeyed west for over 900 // to Tan-mo- 
lih-ti ( = Tāmralipti or modern Tamluk ); and from there he 
travelled north-west for over 700 // ( about 117 miles) to 
the Kie (ka )-lo-na-su-fa-la-na ( = Karnasuvarna ) country. 
Then the pilgrim went to Wu-t'u ( Ota ) or Odra or Orissa.' 


Yuan Chwang's narrative throws welcome light on the 
condition of Buddhism in Bengal during his time. He gives 
us information about the number of monks and monasteries 
in the territories he had visited. He has further informed us 
of the Buddhist sects and some of the customs and practices 
which were current among them. According to him, 
there were 20, 30, 10 and ‘more than 10° monasteries in 
Puņdravardhana, Samatata. Tamralipti and Karnasuvarna 
respectively. About the number of ‘Brethren’ residing at 
these monasteries the information furnished by the pilgrim is 
as follows: ‘above 3000' in the monasteries in Pundravar- 
dhana, ‘above 2000’ in those in Samatata, ‘more than 1000° 
in those in Tàmralipti and “above: 2000’ in the Karnasuvarna 
monasteries. The other territory-wise data preserved in his 
account are as follows. 


1. Thomas Watrers, On Yuan Chwang's Travels ( first Indian edition, 
New Delhi, 1981), p». 181-93. 
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The Brethren of the monasteries in Pundravardhana 
followed both the ‘Great and Little Vehicles’ Twenty 
/i to the west of the capital was a magnificent Buddhist 
establishment the name of which is givenin some texts 
as Po-shi-po. In this monastery, which had spacious 
halls and tall-storeyed chambers, were 700 Brethren all 
Mahayanists : it had also many distinguished monks 
from ‘East India’. Near it was an Ašoka tope at the 
place where Buddha had preached for three months, 
and near that were traces of the four Buddhas having 
sat and walked up and down. Not far from this spot 
was a temple with an image of Kuan-tzu-tsai P’u-sa 
which geve supernatural exhibitions, and was consulted 
by people from far and near. 


All the brethren of the monasteries in Samatata were 
‘adherents of the Sthavira School . Near the capital was 
an Asoka tope where the Buddha had preached seven 
days for devas and men. Beside this were vestiges of 
a sitting and exercise place of the Four Buddhas. In a 
monastery near this spot was a dark-blue jade image of 
the Buddha, eight feet high, showing all the distinctive 
characteristics and exercising marvellous powers.” 


‘Beside the capital (i.e. of Tāmralipti ) was an Ašoka 
tope and nearthis were the vestiges of the Four Past 
Buddhas sitting and exercise grounds. 


The brethren of Karnasuvarna ‘were all adherents of the 
Sammitiya School...There were also three ‘Buddhist 
monasteries (besides the ten mentioned above ) in 
which in accordance with the teaching of Devadatta 
milk products were not taken as food. Beside the Lo- 
to-wei (or mo )-chi^ Monastery, a magnificent and 





1. The correct form seems to be Lo-to-mo-chi corresponding to the 
Indian Raktāmrta (Sanskrit) and Raktamattlkā (Pali), which means 
‘red day'. Ibid., p, 192, 
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famous establishment, the resort of illustrious Brethren. 
It had been erected by a king of the country before rhe 
country was converted to Buddhism to honour a 
Buddhist Sramana from South India who had defeated 
in public discussion a boasting disputant of another 
system also from South India. This bullying braggart 
had come to the city and strutted about with his 
stomach protected by copper sheathing to prevent him 
from bursting with excessive learning. and bearing on 
his head a light to enlighten the ignorant and stupid.’ 
He prevailed until the king urged the stranger Sramana 
to meet him in discussion, the king promising to found 
a Buddhist monastery if the šramana were victorious. 
Near this monastery were several topes built by Ašoka 
atspots where the Buddha had preached and also a 
shrine ( ching-she ) where the Four Past Buddhas had 
sat and walked for exercise”. 


|-tsing, another eminent Chinese traveller, came to India 
and visited Tamralipta in A. D. 673 (see below ). He has 
left a valuable account of his knowledge and experiences, in 
which he has stated that as many as fifty-six Chinese priests 
visited India and the neighbouring counturies during the 
latter half of the seventh century. One of these priests 
named Sheng-Chi has furnished valuble information about 
the state of Buddhism in Samatata. In his words: “The king 
of the country at this time was Rājarājabhata, who was a 
fervent worshipper of the frirafna and played the part of a 
great upásaka. He used to make every day hundred thousand 
Slokas of the Mahāprajūāpāramitā-sūtra. He also used to 
take out processions in honour of Buddha, with an image 





1. The figure of such a haughty pundit is met with several Buddhist 

. works. One of the best known of these men is the father of. 
Sārlputra, the description of whom recals in several points the 
passage of our text, but Sáriputra's father overcomes his competitor 
in discussion. Ibid. 
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of Avalokitešvara at the front, and make pious gifts. 
In the city there were more than 4000 monks and nuns in 
his time.”' 


l-tsing stayed for some time at Tāmralipta and his 
account contains a detailed description of the rites 
practised by the priests in a Buddhist monastery.” He learnt 
Sanskrit and is believed th have translated at least one 
Sanskrit text into Chinese.* However, his account offers us a 
valuable glimpse into the contemporary monastic life at 
Tamralipta, and his description is perhaps largely applicable to 
the same in other parts of India. Following are the extracts 
from his account. 


“When l for the first time visited Tamralipti.! saw in a 
square outside the monastery some of its tenants who, 
having entered there, divided some vegetables into 
three portions, retired from thence, taking the other 
portions with them. | could not understand what they 
did, and asked of the venerable Tashang Tang 
( Mahayana Pradipa) what was the motive. He replied: 
The priests in this monastery are mostly observers of 
the precepts. As cultivation by the priests themselves 
is prohibited by the great sage, they suffer their taxable 
lands to the cultivated by others freely, and partake of 
the products. Thus they live their just life, avoiding 
worldly affairs, and free from the faults of destroying 
lives by ploughing and watering fields. 


| also observed, that every morning the managing 


1. Samuel Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsang, pp. xl-xli ; Chavannes, Religieux 
Eminents ( I-tsing ), p. 128, fn 3., 


2. Forl-tsing's account of Bengal, see, J. Takakusu, I-tsing ( Indian 
edition, New Delhi, 1966). pp. 62-65. 


3. P.C. Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhiqne en Chine, Il p, 539. 





priest (of that monastery ) examined water on the side 
of a well; that, if there was no insect in it, that water 
was used, and if there was a life in it, it was filtered; 
that whenever anything, even a stalk of vegetable, was 
given (to the priests ) by other persons, they made use 
of it through the assent of the assembly; that no 
principal office was appointed in that monastery; that 
when any business happened, it was settled by the 
assembly ; and that, if any priest decided anything by 
himself alone, or treated the priests favourably or 
unfavourably at his own pleasure, without regarding 
the will of the assembly, he was expelled ( from the 
monastery ), being called a Kulapati (i.e. he behaved 
like a householder . 


The following things also came under my notice. When 
the nuns were going to the priests in the monastery, 
they proceeded thither after having announced ( their 
purpose to the assembly ). The priests, when they had 
to go to the apartments of the nuns, went there after 
having made an inquiry. They (the nuns) walked 
together in a company of two, if it was away from 
their monastery ; but when they had to go to a laymen's 
house for some necessary cause, they went thither in a 
company of four. 


| also witnessed the following things. One day a minor 
teacher ( i. e. one who is not yet a Sthavira ) sent to a 
tenant's wife two shang ( prastha ) of rice, carried by 
a boy. This action was considered to be a sort of 
trick. The case was brought by a person before the 
assembly. The teacher was summoned, examined, and 
he and his two accomplices admitted the charge. 
Though he was free from crime, yet being ashamed he 
withdrew his name ( from the assembly ), and retired 
from the monastery for ever. His preceptor sent him 
his clothing ( which was left behind him ) by another 
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person. Thus all the priests submitted to their own 
laws, without ever giving any trouble to the public 
court. Whenever women entered into the monastery, 
they never proceeded to the apartments (of the priests), 
but spoke with them in a corridor for a moment, and 
then retired. At that time there was a Bhikshu named 
A-ra-hu-( not ‘shi’ ) la-mi-ta-ra ( Rahula-mitra ) in that 
monastery. He was then about thirty years old ; his 
conduct was very excellent and his fame was excee- 
dingly great: Every day he read over the Ratnakūtasūtra 
which contains 700 verses. He was not only versed in 
the three collections of the scriptures, but also thorou- 
ghly conversant with the secular literature on the four 
sciences. He was honoured as the head of the priests 
in the eastern districts of India. Since his ordination 
he never had spoken with women face to face, except 
when his mother or sister came to him, whom he saw 
outside (his room). Once I asked him why he behaved 
thus, as such is not holy law. He replied : ‘I am naturally 
full of worldly attachment, and without doing thus, | 
cannot stop its source. Although we are not prohibited 
( to speak with women ) by the Holy One, it may be 
right ( to keep them off ), if it is meant to prevent our 
evil desires. 


The assembly assigned to venerable priests, if very 
learned, and also to those who thoroughly studied one 
of the three collections, some of the best rooms ( of 
the monastery ) and servants. When such men gave 
daily lectures, they were freed from the business 
imposed on the monastics. When they went out, they 
could ride in sedan=chairs, but not on horseback, Any 
strange priest who arrived at the monastery, was treated 
by the assembly with the best of their food for five days, 
during which he was desired to take rest from his 
fatigue, But after these days he was treated as a 
common monastic, if he was a man of good character, 
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the assembly requested him to reside with them, and 
supplied him with bed-gear as suited to his rank. But 
if he was not learned, he was regarded as a mere priest; 
and, if he, on the contrary, was very learned he was 
treated as stated above. Then his name was written 
down on the register of the names ofthe resident 
priests. Then he was just the same as the old residents. 
Whenever a layman came there with a good inclination, 
his motive was throughly inquired into, and if it was his 
intention to become a priest, he was first shaved. 
Thenceforth his name had no concern with the registet 
of the state; for there was a register book of the 
assembly ( on which his name was written down). If 
he afterwards violated the laws and failed in his religious 
performances, he was expelled from the monastery 
without sounding the ghanftad (bell). On account of 
the priests’ mutual concession, their faults were preven- 
ted before their growth. 


When | have observed all these things, | said to 
myself with emotion : ‘When | was at home, | thought 
myself to be versed in the Vinaya, and little imagined 
that one day, coming here, | should prove myself really 
one ignorant ( of the subject ). Had l| not come to the 
West, how could! ever have witnessed such correct 
manners as these !' 


Of these above described some are the monastic rites, 
while others are specially made for the practice of self- 
denial; and all the rest are found in the Vinaya, and 
most important to be carried out in this remote period 
( from the Buddha's time ). All these form the ritual of 
the monastery Bha-ra-ha at Tàmralipti." 


Among a few other Chinese pilgrims who came to 


Bengal mention may be made of Ta Cheng-teng and Tao-lin. 
I-tsing met the former at Tāmralipti. Ta Ch'eng-teng stayed 
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at Tamralipti for 12 years, and became an adept in Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts and on return to his country gave an exposi- 
tion of the Nidānašāstra of Ullanga.'  Tao-lin also stayed in 
Tāmralipti for three years, acquired a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit. and became a member of the Sarvāstivādī sect.* 


The extracts from the Chinese sources quoted above 
testify to the flourishing condition of Buddhism in Bengal 
from the beginning of the fifth century onwards, if not from 
an earlier period." And amona the territories where Buddhism 
enjoyed popularity Tāmralipti seems to have been the fore- 
most, Though in later times Buddhism found a more congenial 
home in Samatata or South-east Bengal As regards the 
viharas in Tamralipti, neither Fa-hien nor Yuan Chwang men- 
tions any particular one by name, though lI-tsing refers to a 
certain Bha-ra-ha which may be the Chinese transliteration 
of Varaha, Apparently I-tsing and other contemporary Chinese 
monks stayed in this Bha-ra-na monastery, and perhaps Fa- 
hien also chose it as his seat of learning Unfortunately, 
however, excavations have not laid bare foundations of any of 
these viharas. Yuan Chwang has mentioned two monasteries 
by name, Lo-to-mo-chi and Po-shi-po, the former in Karnasu- 
varna and the latter in Pundravardhana, Apparently they were 
more famous than others in the territories they belonged to. 
Lo-to-mo-chi is regarded as the Chinese transliteration of the 
Indian Aaktamrttikd and its site has been ascertained on the 
combined testimony of the sealings bearing the legend 
Srī- Raktamrttikā-Mahāvihāra, the structural remains of stüpas 
and shrines with Rajbadidanga near the Ciruti railway station 


1. Chavannes, op. cit, p. 94, 


2. lbid. 


3. For a comprehensive account of Buddhism in Bengal from the 
earliest times to about 1300 A. D., see Gayatri Sen-Majumdar, 
Buddhism in Ancient Bengal, Calcutta, 1983. 
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(since named as Karnasuvarna ) in the Murshidabad district. 
Archaeologically, this vihara was in existence between the 
fifth-sixth century and the ninth century.’ The other vihara, 
Po-shi-po or the Indian Vās/bha, has been located at 
modern Bhāsu or Bhāsua lying about four miles west of 
Mahasthangarh, the site of ancient Purdranagara in the 
Bogra district of Bangladesh. lt may be noted that this Bhāsu 
and its adjoining Bihār villages were marked by extensive 
ruins. Cunningham, to whom goes the credit of locating the 
site of the metropolis of Pundravardhana on the basis of 
Yuan Chwang’s account at Mahasthangarh in 1879, 
identified the great monastery of the Chinese pilgrim with the 
extensive brick mound ( 700'x 600’) of the present Bihar 
village itself and the Asokan stipa with the solid brick mound 
at Bhasu Vihar (present Narapatir dhāp J. He furher identified 
the vihara enshrining the statue of Avalokitešvara with the 
small ruined temple to the north-west of the Asokan stūpa 
( pressnt Sannyāsir Badi ). Curiously enough, no monument 
in the Samatata region has been met with which answers to 
the description of the one of the description of Yuan Chwang. 
The Sālban vihāra at Maināmatī in the Comilla district in the 
old-time Samatata was founded by Sri-Bhavadeva, the fourth 





1. S. R. Das, Rajbadidanga, Calcutta. 1968. 


2, For Cunningham's report on Mahasthangarh, see his Report of 
Archaeological Survey of India, XV. For his identification of 
Pundranagara with Mahasthan, ibid,, pp. 104-7. His identification 
was later confirmed by a fragmentary stone plaque inscription in 
Prakrīt in the Maurya Brahmi script discovered in 1931 and edted 
by D. R. Bhandarker in Epigraphia Indica, XXI, pt. Il. It records the 
occurrence of a famine in Bengal and refers to the means taken by 
the Mahāmātra of Pudsnagala ( Pundranagara). Also see 
Nazimuddin Ahmed's Mahasthan (Decca, 1975) which provides the 
report of excavaticns at Mahasthan and the neighbowing regions 
by the department of Archaeology of Bangladesh. 
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ruler of the Deva dynasty who ruled in- the first half of the 
eighth century. But the discovery of foundations of stūpas 
and structural remains as well as Buddhist images from the 
eighth century onwards seems to confirm the Chinese 
evidence regarding the flourishing condition of Buddhism in 
Samatata though this evidence belongs to about a century 
earlier. * 


Buddhism was already on the decline in the interior of 
India, such as in Madhyadesa or the Ganga-Yamuna doab. 
This is indicated by the testimony of Fa-hien. Though in 
Tāmralipti the number of monasteries reduced ( Fa-hien 
noticed 22, while Yuan-Chwang estimated the number 
around 10), in Eastern India, by and large, the religion of 
Gautama succeeded in maintaining its popularity. And indeed 
it received, a new lease of life in Eastern India, particularly 
in Bengai, during the Pala age ( mid-eighth century to the 
mid-twelfth century ) when the Paramasaugata Pala monarchs 
patronised it in every possible way and their example was 
followed by other Buddhist dynasties like the Devas ( e. g., 
the afore-mentioned Bhavadeva) and the Candras. |t 
was during this period again that Indian art and culture 
accompanied Buddhism to the neighbouring countries like 
Nepal, Tibet and South-east Asian countries. 


The accounts of Fa-hien, Yuan Chwang and l-tsing 
show that Hinayana or Theravada Buddhism was predominant 
during their days, but that it was replaced by Mahayana and 
its developed form styled Vajrayana-Tantrayana has been 
amply borne out by Tibetan texts and archaeological remains. 
The Tibetan texts, for instance, provide us with valuable 
information regarding the monastic-cnm-academlc establish- 
ments of later days like the Vikramasila, Somapura, Odanta- 





1. For an account of excavations at Mainamati, see A. K. M. Shamsul 
Alam, Mainamati, Dacca, 1975. 
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pura and Jagaddala. In other words, while the Chinese 
evidence is to be reckoned with for the history of Buddhism 
of the pre Pāla period, the Tibetan literature is of immence 
help for that of the Pala age. In the pre-Pàla period the list 
of foreign students and teachers of the viharas of Nalanda 
and Tamralipti included eminent scholars like Fa-hien, Yuan 
Chwang and l-tsing. This Sino-Indian intercourse appears 
to have been petering out on the Chinese side by the middle 
of the eighth century ; China was now replaced by Tibet in 
the cultural intercourse with India. The academic and 
cultural exchange missions went on in full swring till the last 
days of the Palas. Factors responsible for this phenomenon, 
however, deserve to be pondered over. 
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The so-called Siva-Lokesvara. 





AN IMAGE OF THE SO-CALLED SIVA-LOKESVARA 


KALYAN KUMAR DASGUPTA 


The Asutosh Museum of the University of Calcutta possesses 
a sculpture, still the first of its kind, in the domain of religious 
art of early medieval India.* Made of brass and hailing from 
Barisal ( now in Bangladesh ), it shows Siva as standing in 
samapadasthanaka on a double-petalled lotus on a tr/ratha 
pedestal; the god is ithyphallic and is seen as carrying a 
rosary (akshasūtra) in his right hand and an indistinct object 
( a bunch of flowers ? ) in the left. On the top of his matted 
crest is a tiny figure of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. The 
aureole has two superimposed discs of an umbrella and two 
stylised swans dancing on the transom ends and just below 
the swan on the right is a miniature figure of Gaņeša. The 
main figure is flanked by attendants, both standing and near 
their legs are the seated figures of the donors. To the right 
of the attendant is planted a long trident f(trišū/a). 


J. N. Banerjea who drew our attention to this beautiful 
sculpture provided us with a description which seems to be 
incomplete and inaccurate. First, he was wrong in his state- 
ment that Siva is holding a Kapa/a (skull-cup) in his right hand 
and a tr^üla in his left, Second, he could not identify, 
or most probably missed the miniature figure on the top 
left ( proper right ) corner; as said above, it is that of 
Gaņeša. And as regards the identification of the central 
figure, his view is hardly tenable. According to Banerjea, 
the image ‘illustrates syncretism between Brahmaniical 
Hinduism and Buddhism’ and may be described, as the repre- 
sentation of a composite god called Siva- Lokesvara.? 


1. J. N. Banerjes, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 
1956. p. 547. 


2, Ibid., p. 554. 
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While religious syncretism signifies a rapprochement 
between two or more rival creeds and implies an equality of 
position of the constituent creeds, a composite divinity stands 
for the combination cf two or more deities in one body. In 
the present case the central figure of Siva carries on his head 
the effigy of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha and thus his 
position is inferior to that of the latter. The image in question 
is not therefore illustrative of syncretism between Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Banerjea described this figure as that of a 
composite deity called Šiva-Lokešvara on the analogy of a 
class of icons of Visnu carrying effigies of Amitabha on their 
heads to which Rakhaldas Banerji applied the nomenclature 
Visnu-Loke$vara,^ Without going into the question of the 
validity of the view of Rakhaldas, let us remark that the name 
Siva-Lokeivara not only lacks textual evidence in its support, 
but also leaves the problem regarding its exact nature and 
character unsolved. To pinpoint the problem: does this 
image represent a Buddhist deity with a predominant Hindu 
overtone, or a Hindu deity subservient to a Buddhist 
Amitābha. That the deity under notice is not a composite 
one is apparent from the fact that it does not show the 
combination of Amitabha and Siva in one body. 


The major fact to be noted in this connection is that 
Siva, the central figure of the sculpture, carries on his head 
the figure of Amitabha ; apparently he is inferior tothe latter in 
position and in a way is subservient to him. And thus he 
contextually reminds us of another great Brahmanical god, 
Visnu, who in a painting on the wall of Machchhandar Vahal 
at Kathmandu in Nepal, is seen bearing the figure of the six- 
handed Lokesvara on his shoulder.? In the accompanying 


set dust a Se WEM 
1. Rakhaldas Banerjee, Eastern Indian School of Medieval 


Sculpture. Calcutta, 1933, p. 96. 
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caption of the painting, which is of about two hundred years 
old. the deity has been described as Hari-Hari- Hari-Vāhanod- 
bhava Lokešvara, the three 'Hari'-s respectively denoting lion, 
Garuda and Visnu. In this painting both Garuda and his 
master, Vigņu, have been depicted as paying obesiance to 
Loke$vara. While this form of Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara is 
uniquely represented in this solitary painting of Nepal, the 
so-called Siva-LokeSvara of our discussion does not exhibit 
any such Namaskara-mudra. Besides, any image of the type 
of Hari-Hari-Hari-Vāhanodbhava Lokešvara has not yet been 
found in Bengal or in any other part of India. The present 
image under discussion therefore does not depict Siva as 
subservient to Amitābha or Avalokitesvara in any of his 
forms. 


The other possibility is that the image represents a 
Buddhist divinity with iconographic traits largely borrowed 
from the Bahmanical god Siva. Though the central figure 
of the composition is that of Siva, it is primarily a Buddhist 
deitv and it is clearly established by the effigy of Amitabha 
which is placed above the matted crest of Siva. Several 
Buddhist divinities with a tiny figure of Amitabha on each of 
their crowns are known and they represent different forms of 
Avalokitešvara, as described in the Buddhist texts like the 
Sadhanamala and as represented in the paintings of the 
Machchhandar Vahal at Kathmandu. Indeed, there is every 
reason to believe that the present image portrays one of the 
several forms of Avalokitesvara. 


Among the differentforms of Avalokitešvara some are 
predominantly Brahmanical in character. Simhanāda, 
Nilakantha and Lokanātha, for instance, can easily be passed 
as different forms of Šiva, if the accompanying figure or 
figures of the Dhyānī Buddha are omitted.* The very name 
Nilakantha is reminiscent of the Brahmanical God Siva who 
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drank up the poison (ni/a) at the time of the churning of the 
ocean. A perusal of the descriptions of these forms of 
Avalokitesvara, as found in the Sadhanama/a, will reveal 
several traits of the Brahmanical god Siva. The mention of 
triula as an attribute and the feature of the third eye on 
forehead bear illustrations on the point. 


The image under discussion is that of Siva who bears 
an effigy of Amitābha on his matted crown. It belongs to 
the genus of Nilakantha, Lokanatha and others, but it articu- 
lates the Saivite features more prominently than those in the 
others, and one of them, the ithyphallic trait, has not been 
met with in any form of Avalokitešvara till now. The other 
features, viz., tr/iu/a and rudraksha, are found to be present 
in many a form known from the Sadhanamala as well as 
from the paintings of the Machchhandar Vahal. In fact, the 
matted crest (jafamukKuta) is a prominent feature in several 
forms of Avalokitesvara, such as Sadaksari, Sugatisandarsana, 
Khasarpana, Lokanātha, Sithhanada and Nilakantha, and one of 
them bears. the very appellation .a!amukula. Jatamukuta 
Lokesvara does not find mention in the Sūdhanamālā, but his 
painted representation have been met not only in the reper- 
tory of the Machchhandar Vahal, but also in the art of Eastern 
India.' The rosary or aksasūtra happens to be an attribute 
of Jatāmukutā Sadaksari, Lokanātha, Sugatisandar$ana and 
and Simhanada, among others, while some of them like 
Jatamukuta, Nilakantha and Sirhhanāda either holds or keeps 
by his side a tr/óula. The central figure of our sculpture 
caries a rosary in his right hand and keeps a trišūla by his 
left side, and these two features remind us of the above- 
noted forms of Avalokitešvara. The object held in the left 
hand, if identified with a bunch of lotus (utpa/a) flowers, 
also appears as an emblem of some of these forms of 
Avalokite$vara. However, the problem of its precise identifica» 
tion still remains, since it does not answer to any sādhana 
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of the various forms of Avalokitešvara nor does it find depic- 
tion in the repertoire of the Machchhandar Vahal. Yet the 
fact remains that it belongs to the genus of Lokanātha, 
Simhanada and Jatāmukuta, and is a hitherto unknown form 
of Avalokitešvara. And thus its nomenclature S/iva-Lokelvara 
and its inclusion in the category of syncretistic icons seem to 
be inapt and inaccurate. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BHAIKSUKI-LIPI 
AND 
ASSOCIATED PROBLEMS OF LATER BUDDHISM 


CHITRAREKHA GUPTA 


Buddhism, which started as a progressive religious force and 
was rooted in the social discontent of the time of its birth, 
flowed in different directions as it gradually developed its 
sphere of influence, like a river bound for the sea. Different 
sects and subsects grew up, various complicated rites and 
rituals were incorporated in the simple form of the religion. 
Profuse iconic representations, from the hands of eminent 
sculptors, came to embellish the religion, which was originally 
aniconic in nature. Moreover, it transgressed the physical 
boundary of India and carried on Indian culture to far-off 
lands. But still there are many problems connected with 
this religion which have not yet been properiy answered. In 
this paper an attempt has been made to study some aspects 
of later Buddhism on the basis of a few inscriptions written 
in a peculiar script. 


In the Seventh Oriental Congress Bendall first brought 
to notice the use of some peculiar letters in the manuscripts 
of Nepal. Subsequently he edited an inscription written on 
the pedestal of a brass image of the Buddha from Gaya, 
which according to him was written 'in Buddhistic variety of 
nail-headed characters'.' Only ten inscriptions written in 
this script have so far been found and due to its peculiar 
palaeographical feature the script has been characterised by 
D. C. Sircar as 'the arrow-head alphabet.” Scholars have 
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tried to equate it with the Bhaiksuki-iipi of Alberuni. When 
he visited India the use of regional scripts in various parts of 
the country caught his attention and he mentioned, among 
others, “The Bhaiksuki used in Uduypur in Pūrvadeša"' 
Udunpur is identified with Oddandapura, the site of the well- 
Known Buddhist monastery to be located in modern Bihar- 
Sharif. Since all of the ten inscriptions under discussion are 
Buddhistic in nature and have mostly been found from Bihar, 
it has been assumed on the authority of Alberuni that 
this script was invented by the Buddhist monks of the 


Oddandapura-monastery. 


According to the Tibetan tradition the monastery of 
of Oddaydapura grew up under the patronage of Gopāla.* 
If that is accepted and if the origin of the Bhaiksuki-lipi is 
attributed to the monks of that locality then none of these 
inscriptions can be ascribed to a pre-Pala date. But scholars 
pointed out that the script in question had no connection 
with the contemporary Nagar! script. It was the immediate 
offspring of an ancient form of Brahmi and conformed to the 
script used in India during the Gupta period.* 


Another interesting feature of the script. was noted by 
Bühler. He drew attention to the South Indian characteristics 
of some of the alphabets*. This is really very striking because 
the script is supposed to be of East Indian origin and is not 
known to have been in use in Southern India. 


The use of the Bhaiksukī-lipi along with the Nagari 
script of the Pala period led N. P. Chakravarty to suggest a 
parallel instance of use of two scripts in Kashmir and in the 
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North-Eastern Punjab where Sàáradà" a descendant of the 
Western Gupta alphabet” was in simultaneous use along with 
the usual script of the locality from the 9th century A. D.' 
But there is a major point of difference between the Sāradā 
and the Bhaiksuki-lipi, the latter being exclusively used for 
writing documents which were Buddhistic in character. 


Naturally the question arises: why did the Buddhists 
take recourse to this peculiar script which was not in 
common use and could not be communicated to the people 
at large ? It must be remembered that Buddhism was 
presented as the religion of the common people and as such 
Buddha delivered his teachings not in Sanskrit, the accepted 
language of the hierarchical Brahmanical religious literature, 
but in vernaculars, which were understandable to the mass. 
It was under the patronage of the Buddhists again that 
education was institutionalised, thus opening the scope of 
receiving education to the common people to a greater 
number irrespective of their caste. So, one may be eager 
to understand the changed religious milieu which gave 
impetus to the monks to invent a script of restricted use. 


The study may begin with the locale where the inscrip- 
tions have been found. Of the ten inscriptions one was 
found at Gaya*, a place associated with Buddhism from the 
very inception of the faith. It continued to flourish asa 
centre of Buddhism even when other early Buddhist 
sites declined. It was a'place of pilgrimage for all the Buddhists 
irrespective of their sectarian difference. During the Pala 
period when esoterism gained ground among the Buddhist 
Gaya became so much associated with it that it evoked a 
protest from the orthodox monks of Ceylon, who trled 
to convince the pilgrims about the uselessness of the 
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Vajrayāna teachlng and put to fire many sacred texts of the 
Tantrics’. 


Four inscriptions of the group were found at Uren, In 
the Monghyr District of Bihar? . Waddell identified it with 
the /-/an-na-po-fa-to or Hiragyaparvata of Hiuen Tsang as it 
agreed with the description of the Chinese pilgrim in every 
detail, Waddeli discovered here many Buddhist antiquities 
including a great number of votive incriptions, a few of 
which were written in the Bhaiksukī-lipi. From the antiqui- 
ties recovered at Uren it was assumed that originally it was a 
centre of the Hīnayāna school but later on the Tantrayanists 
got a hold over the region.” 


One inscription now preserved in the Indian Museum 
was found from Ghosikundi near Kiul in the Monghyr 
district* and another from Kajra Railway Station in the same 
di-trict,^: Thus of the ten inscriptions six have been found 
from the Monghyr district. 


Of the remaining inscriptions one is now preserved in 
the Maldah Museum and seems to have been collected 
locally.*- Under the patronage of the Palas several centres 
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of Buddhism grew up in North Bengal. The monastery of 
of Mrgasthapana was probably located at the Maldah District. 
Devikot in the neigubouring West Dinajpur District was 
another famous centre of Tantric Buddhism * 


Another inscription in the Bhaiksuki-lipi was found at 
Kara, a place about 41 miles from Allahabad.2 That 
Buddhism continued to flourish in that region during the Pala 
period also was suggested by a Nalanda-inscription recording 
the grant of certain Baladitya, who hailed from Kaušāmbi, in 
the 11th regnal year of Mahīpāla.” 


An inscription in this script has been found beyond the 
geopolitica! limit of India, but within the sphere of religious 
influence of Buddhism i.e. in Burma The inscription is 
preserved in the Pagoda of Shin-ma-taung.* 


Though no inscription in this script has yet been found 
at Nepal, the use of the script in some Nepalese manuscript, 
as has been already pointed out, was noticed by Bendall. 


Presence of inscriptions written in this peculiar script in 
such wide region extending from Allahabad to Burma, along 
with the prevalence of the script in Nepal presupposes the 
existence of a powerful religious group behind the use of the 
script. The East Indian origin of the sect is also suggested 
by the available data. Now, Oddandapura, the suspected 
place of its origin, was a famous seat of Vajrayana cult and 
greatly influenced Tibetan Buddhism, which also earned a 
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fame for its Tantric association. So, it is not unlikely that 
the script under discuseion was also associated with some 
esoteric forms of Buddhism. Our knowledge about Tantric 
Buddhism is too meagre to suggest a definite relationship of 
the script with any particular group of the Tantric Buddhist 
sects. But a few points may be noted to bring the problem 
to the surface. It is well-known that “tantric doctrines were 
usually garbed in a mystic language’*, which had some 
obvious meaning to the common people but the real implica- 
tions were revealed only to the trained and initiated persons.* 
Similarly it is possible that a mystic script was invented and 
the initiated Buddhists were enjoined to issue their votive 
inscriptions in that mystic script. 


The Buddhist Tantra is said to have originated in the 
South and the earliest Buddhist Tantric texts are supposed to 
have been written in the South during the sixth-seventh 
centuries. From the South the Buddhist Tantra is eaid to 
have spread in Bengal and Bihar. If this theory has really 
logical around to be accepted, can we establish any link 
between this tradition and the presence of South Indian 
elements in the Bhaiksuki-lipi of Oddardapura ? 


This script, however, was not used by all the Buddhist 
Tantrics and as such the inscriptions written in the script are 
limited in number. The script did not gain popularity even at 
Nalanda, which also developed as a centre of Tantric 
Buddhism* and which was only six miles away from 


Oddandapura. 
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It is also noteworthy that even at Oddandapura this 
script was not used indiscriminately for each and every 
purpose. The official seal of the monastery, for example, was 
written, as it is known from one found at Nalanda, in the 
regular script of the time and read, Srimad Uddandapura 
$n Bodhisaļtvāgama mahavihariy-ajrya bhiksu-sanghasya! 
like many other seals of Nalanda and other Buddhist 
monasteries. 


Some of the inscriptions under discussion were written 
on the pedestal of some Buddhist images. They include the 
figures of the Buddha, Avalokitešvara Lokanatha and 
Jambhala. Benoytosh Bhattacharya has shown that Avaloki- 
tešvara Lokešvara and Jambhala were popular deities of 
the Vajrayana faith? and their depictions on these 
inscriptions fit well with the supposed Tantric association of 


the script. 


These inscriptions being votive in character were very 
simple in form. They were usually written either in Pali or 
Prakrit, though highly influenced by Sanskrit. This peculiarity 
needs emphasis because contemporary records were ali 
written in Sanskrit and flowery Kavya style often gave them a 


literary flavour. 


These votive inscriptions contain some creed formulae. 
The inscription from Gaya starts with Sri dharma varada hetu 
.. The inscription from Kara reads, /Vàma-rupam anityam. But 
usually they give the paticcasamuppadam creed formula, i.e. 
Ye dharma hetu prabhavā etc. From Nalanda and various 
other buddhist sites tablets bearing such creed formulae have 
been found. f-tsing observed that the priests and laymen 
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in India made Ca/tyas or images of gold, silver, copper, Iron, 
earth. laquer, brick and stone and they putin them two kinds 
of Šarīras— (1) the relics of the Great Teacher and (2) the 
Gathd of the chain of causation. The belief was that if people 
put these two in the images or Caityas, the blessings derived 
from them would be abundant!. This explains clearly the 
wide prevalence of formula bearing tokens and inscriptions in 
sites associated with later Buddhism. With the growth of 
Tantrism beliefs in mantras increased and these formulae 
were no more simple Buddha-saying, some sorts of charms 
Were also included in them. 


In the terracotta tablets bearing creed formulae the 
names of the devotees offering them remain unknown. But 
some of the inscriptions under study bring to light the donors 
who made these religious gifts.* Some of these gifts, quite in 
conformity with the observation of l-Tsing, were made by 
the monks. The inscription in the Maldah Museum records 
the gift of Acārya Buddhapilita?. The inscription from 
Ghoshikundi bears the name of Bhadanta Jayasena, who 
might have been identical with the Pithipati Acdrya of that* 
name. The inscription from Burma records the pious gift of 


Sramana Ahiraksita, who was probably a disciple of Ācārya 
Dodhlāksa". 


Some of these inscriptions record the gifts of lays 
worshippers also. The inscription from Gaya was issued by 
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Ahavamalla, the son of Ranaka Yaksapalita'. The Kara ins- 
cription records the gift of queen Candalladevī, the wife of 
Ranaka Mahīpāla*. One inscription from Uren records the 
name of a person which may be read as Sri Vītapāla.* From 
the list of the donors it is difficult to ascertain the cross- 
section of the society that shared in the mystic belief. R. S. 
Sharma once suggested that  'tantricism was seized by 
members of the leisured upper classes*. Though these 
inscriptions are too limited in number to suggest anything in 
this respect, the references to the rāņakas are worthy to be 
mentioned. It must also be remembered that the issue of 
inscriptions in stone or metal, often with images engraved on 
them was a costly affair and those who could provide must 
have belonged to the upper stratum of the society. The 
inscription of Candalladevi suggests that even women could 
be initiated disciples. 


If Jayasena of the Bhaiksuki-lipi was really one of the 
Pithipati ^cáryas his inscription shows that even those who 
used this script for recording votive gifts did not use it for 
other purposes, just as it was the case with the official seal 
of the Oddandapura monastery. The Pithipatis issued other 

inscriptions in the normal script. 


These inscriptions bring to light names of a few 
Buddhist sarigf as, otherwise unknown to us. The inscription 
from Gaya speaks of  Sri-Era/ mapautra-Saigka" a name not 
known from any other source. But the inscription preserved 
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in the Maldah Museum provides far more interesting evidence. 


Buddhapālita of this record was the Acārya of Sri-Bhakokka- 
Saügha. D. C. Sircar, who edited the inscription, remarked 
that the name Bhakokka has close similarity of name with the 
Pakokku monastery, about 30 miles from Mandalay in upper 
Burma and may be of foreign origin’. If this suggestion of 
Sircar is accepted this inscription will help a lot in tracing the 
relationship between the Buddhist sect of Burma and those 
of India in general and that of North Bengal in particular, 
This has become all the more interesting in view of the fact 
that one inscription in the Bhaiksuki lipi has actually been 
found in Burma. Scholars writing on Buddhism of Burma 
have also emphasised on the gross addiction to Tantric 
practices there.* 


The Ghoshikundi inscription is the only record of this 
group which bears a date. It was written in the month of 
Karttika of the 70th belonging to the new era of the Gauda 
King. D. C. Sircar suggested that it was written in the 
Laksmana Sena Samvat which was counted from his 
accession to throne in c. 1179 A. D. and so it may be 
assigned to c. 1249 A. D.” The date is important The 
Oddaydapura monastery is said to have been destroyed by the 
invasion of Ikhtiyar Uddin Muhammad Bin Bakhtiyar Khilji in 
1198 A.D. The present inscription therefore suggests that 
even after the destruction of the Oddandapura monastery the 
Bhaiksuki-lipi was used by the Tantric Buddhists to record 
their gifts and to serve their religious purposes. 
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Since only ten inscriptions written i+ the Bhaiksuki-lipi 
have so far been found it is not possible to answer all the 
Questions put forward in this paper, but scholars may try to 
get answers of the questions raised even from sources other 
than epigraphs and enrich our knowledge on Tantric 
Buddhism of Eastern India’. 





1. D. P. Guha. former Professor of Rangoon University, told me that he 
saw in some monasteries of Burma manuscripts written in peculiar 
scripts which were not legible to scholars. Intensive search and 
research on such manuscripts of Nepal and Burma may throw 
important light on different aspects of Tantric Buddhism. 





GEOGRAPHY OF LATER BUDDHISM 


ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


The vast Buddhist literature gives a great deal of information 
on early historical geography. The earlier part of the Pali 
canon, the major portion of which, as asserted in the 
Cullavagga* was first edited immediately after the perinirvana 
of the Buddha and re-edited at Vaisali, in the next century 
( about 400 B. C.), gives a highly authentic account of the 
historical geography of pre-Mauryan India. But regarding 
the historical geography of the post-Mauryan India, the later 
Pali and the earlier Sanskrit Buddhist texts supply us abun- 
dant and varied information. And this information is not 
merely on ths /anapadas and towns, but also on economic 


geography. 


Even a superficial acquaintance with the later Pāli 
canonical texts like the two /V/ddesas, the Petavatthu and 
the Vimdnavatthu and also the Sanskrit Buddhist works like 
the Divyavadana and the Mahavastu etc., would convince a 
discerning student of historical geography, that places and 
janapadas, not so prominently mentioned in the earlier Palf 
Nikayas are given prominence, in these works. It is simply 
because of the fact that by the first century B. C., when the 
earlier Sanskrit Buddhist works, began to be compiled, 
Buddhism practically became an all-India religion and was 
even firmly entrenched in parts of central Asia and China and 
the whole of Sri Lanka. It is well-known that the so-called 
sixteen mahajanapadas, an expression, totally absent in the 
8pico-Puranic literature, was a stock phrase, found both in 
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the earlier canonical texts of the Buddhists’ and the Jains?, 
but not very significantly found elsewhere’ This particular 
expression lost its significance after Mahapadma Nanda, the 
founder of the Nanda dynasty, sometime in the first quarter 
of the fourth century B,C., when the major part of India, was 
brought under a single political umbrella. As Mahāpadma 
Nandas empire included regions, outside these sixteen 
mahājanapsdas ( especially Western India and parts of the 
South ), the use of the term became meaningless. Instead, 
we get merely a list of Janapadas. Even in the Cullaniddesa 
which was probably compiled after 250 B. C., or somewhat 
later, the list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, is conspicuous 
by its absence. We have two new names in the list of 
fanapadas, given in the Cullanidd2sa*, namely Kalinga 
( conquered by Ašoka) and Yona, which became a part of 
the Mauryan empire from the time of Candragupta Maurya 
(circa 325-300 B,C.) The complete list of /anapadas, given 
inthe Cullaniddesa is reproduced here t—Anga, Magadha, 
Kalinga, Kasi, KoSala, Vajji, Malla, Cedi, (Paii Ceti). Vamša 
( probably a mistake for either Vatsa or Vanga’, Kuru, Paūcāla, 
Matsya, Sürasena, Ašmaka, Avanti, Yona and Kamboja. The 
list has seventeen names, and there is little doubt that 
Gandhara of the earlier list of sixteen mahajanapadas, is 
here replaced by ‘Yona’, which suggests a large influx of 
Greek people into this part of North-West India. Regarding 
‘Kalinga’ of the Cu//an/ddesa, list it should however, be noted 
that the name of this /anapada was otherwise well-known 
to the earlier Buddhist canonical writers.* However, it could 
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not be accommodated in the list of sixteen mahaia ?apa das 
given in the Aviguttara passage. Even then in the Cullaniddesa, 
list, the bias is for eastern India, which has five sure names. 
namely Kasi, Magadha, Kalihga, Vajjī, and Malla, and if we 
regard 'Vaih$a' as a mistake for 'Vahga' then we have the 
sixth name. That 'Varhša' may be a mistake for 'Vahga' is 
suggested by the Nalanda edition list of the sixteen maaja- 
napadas, given in the Ariguttara,* where we have clearly the 
word Vaiga. That Vaiga could be one of.sixteen mahājana- 
padas, is also very clearly suggested by the Bhazavati? list of 
those mahajanapadas. 


Only one name of the JanaDadas, south of the Narmada, 
is given in all the above-mentioned lists, nemeiy Ašmaka. The 
canonical writers, belonging to bnth Buddhism and Jainism' 
have consistently ignored the /anapadas of Southern India, 
although they were apparently well-known to them. The 
references to Southsrn /anapadas in the epics and the 
epigraphs of Ašoka prove that these /anapadas were not 
unknown to the people of Northern India. As a matter of 
fact, a very substantial part of Southern India was included 
in the great Mauryan empire. The same is the case with the 
janapadas of Western India, which were included not only in 
the Mauryan empire, but also in the empire of the great 
Mahapadma Nanda. 


Some useful information on historical geography, is 
is given in that voluminous first-century BC. Sanskrit 
Buddhist text, namely the Mahavastu, which is probably the 
immediate source of A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita. We have 
in this text? same new names like Saka, Yavana ( the same as 


1, Seel,p 397. 


2. See also Raychaudhury, PHAI., ( 6th edition ), p. 96 


3. See R. G. Basak's edition, I. p. 203. 
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Yona of the Cu//aniddesa), Ramatha, Pahlava, Darada and 
Cina. The Sakas were a well-known tribe, being mentioned, 
for the first time, in the Achaemenian epigraphs* of the 6th 
century B. C.; those epigraphs of the Persian kings also 
mention the Pahlavas as Parthavas and the Yavanas as 
Yaunas. The Cinas were known ta even Kautilya,? a con- 
temporary of Candragupta Maurya. Regarding Ramathas, we 
can say this much, that they are mentioned in the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata,? and also in. the Brhatsamhitā* 
of Varāhamihira. It is interesting to note that in the 
Mahāvastu," Ujjayini has been described . as situated in 
Daksiņāpatha. This reminds us of the expression Avanti- 
Daksināpatha, found in the Buddhist Vinaya text, the 


Mahāvagga" and also in the Jatakas. 


The later Buddhist Pali texts and also the earlier Sanskrit 
Buddhist works throw a flood of light on the economic 
geography of the post-Mauryan India. The Akitta Jataka” 
mentions Kaveripattana as situated in the Dravida country. 
The Mahāvastu* contains the significant expression Samu- 


i. See Sircar, Select Inscriptions etc. ( 2nd edftion, Calcutta ) pp. 


4. 7. 10 etc. 
2. See Ārthašāstra ( Sharmasastry ), p. 84 ( translation ). 
3. See Critical Edition., II, 23.11. 
4. See X. 5; XVI. 20. 
5. R.G Basak's edition, ll, p. 42. 


6. P.214 (Nalanda ). 
7. See Cowell, Játaka Stories, IV, p. 150 


8. R.G Basak's edition, ll, pp. 126 ff. 
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drapaitana. The maritime trade of India, which was in fuil 
swing, even in the pre-Mauryan period, has been mentioned 
not only in the Buddhist texts. but also in the canonical Jain 
works. The Nayadhammakahado' contains a beautiful des- 
cription of the sea-voyage, undertaken from Campa through 
Lavanasamudra to  Ratnadvipa, and other islands. The 
Mahaniddesa? of the Buddhists mention both Suvarnabhümi 
and Java ( Yavabhūmi or Java). The Mahāvastu”* refers to 
ships sailing through the Ganga to the overseas countries. 
The well-known Baveru Jataka* mentions the Indian trade- 
‘contact with Babylon and incidentally that Jataka contains 
the only eariy Indian literary reference to that great city of 
antiquity. The Sussondi Jaátaka* refers to merchants going 
from Bharukaccha ( Broach ) to Suvargabhümi, and such 
references can easily be multiplied. The Apadāna* and 
also commentaries throw a good deal of information not 
only on sea-trade, but on other aspects of economic 
geography. 


Much light on the economic geography of those days 
( especially 1st century B. C.), is available from the Pali and 
the Buddhist Sanskrit texts, The horses of Sindhu and 
Kamboja were regularly imported in Madhyadeša. as we 
learn from the Mahāvastu” The brass utensils of Magadha 


1, See 8th Adhyayana, Agamodaya edition, Bombay, 1916. 
2. Nalanda edition, pp. 129-30. 

3. See translation, J. J. Jones, London. 1956, p. 145. 

4. See Cowell, op, cit, III, pp. 83-84, 

5. No. 350 ( Cowell, op. cit.. lll, pp. 123 ff ) 


* 


6, See il, p, 476, vss. 13 f. 
7. M. p. 260. 
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were popular all over India,‘ and almost all the pre-Christian 
texts, known to us, refer to the cloth of Kasi, Vaàga, Pundra 
and other /anapadas. The Pali Vimadnovatthu? refers to 
traders going from Anga and Magadha to Sindhu-Sauvīra. 
That there existed a direct road from eastern India to Sindhu- 
Sauvira country, is also proved by the Jain Bhagavatī*, 
which represents Lord Mahavira as traveling from eastern 
India to Vitibhaya, the capital of Sindhu-Sauvira. The 
Divyayadana contains a lot of information on economic 
geography and the traders (sarthavahas) are repeatedly 
represented as going to various places, !ncluding Sauvira 
country.* Asa matter of fact. a separate treatise can easily 
be written on the economic geography of that period, from 
the evidences, available from this very interesting Sanskrit 
text. Here, it should be pointed out that the earliest known 
literary reference to the activities of the sārthavāhas will be 
found in the AMahabhara'a^ in connexion with the Nala- 
Damayanti story. 


The Mahavastu contains a realistic picture of grim 
poverty among a section of population of those days. The 
elite of the cities enjoyed rare affluence, but the poor people. 
living in the countryside, hed neither good clothing nor food 


1. Ibid; M, p. 566, and lil, p. 85 ( Jones ). 


2. See translation by 2. W. Kennady in th» Minor Anthologies of 
Pali Canon, pt. IV, p. 121. 


3. Sse 13th Sataka, pp. 2231 ff ( Sailan1 edition ). 


4. Sea text, pp. 518 fl. 


5. See Cr, Ed., III, Chapters 61 f. [Motichandra has utilised these epic 
data in his Trade and Trade Routes in Ancient India ( English 
translation of Sárthavàha, Patna, 1953 ): New Delhi, 1977. Editor ]. 
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(jenepadacasaktubheksd kembalsperidhārā * etc.  etc.). 
Such realistic descriptions can also be obtained from other 
sources, including Jātakas, the Paricatentra and the Kathasa- 
ritesagara?. Even in a well-known Upanisadic text, namely 
the Chūndogya* we are told, about the destruction of crops 
in the Kuru country and the resultant famine, because of the 
invasion by locusts (rmafacī hatesu)), However, in the 
Buddhist texts, especially, a more comprehensive idea of 
economic geography is available. 


1. See Vol. Il, p, 620. 


2. Cf. the Pingalikā story, «eva'lable in ell the three krown verstons of 
the Brhatkathā. 


3, |. 10. 





ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES AND DISCIPLINES IN 
MONASTIC UNIVERSITIES OF EASTERN INDIA 


PUSHPA NIYOGI 


Side by side with the small monasteries big establishments 
for education and religion grew up in Eastern India. These 
institutions came to be called Mahāvihāras, which were an 
aggregation of a number of monesteries combined in a single 
unit with a unitary organisation and Nalanda is the first of 
its kind in this part of India. The traditional religious 
occupations of the monks underwent some changes and the 
Monastic Universities became centres of learning which 
became liberal with its scope extended and doors open to 
many. There were, besides the monks, many lay students 
and even non-Buddhists, interested in studying either 
Buddhist literature or purely secular subjects, I-tsing divided. 
these lay men into two calegories : Manavas and Brahmacaris. 
Between these two categories of students the first group 
Studied the scripture intended to qualify for monkhood and 
the second studied secular subjects. There were also many 
= S S eee 
1. Takakusu, 106. These two groups ‘have to subsist at their owm 
expense,” Their cost of livelihood and maintenance was not met 
out of the monastery funds. The ‘students (i. e., rhe Brahmacaris) 
must not be fed from the permanent property of the sangha, for this. 
1$ prohibiied in the teaching of Buddha; buf if they have done 
some laborious work for the sangha, they are to be fed by the 
monastery according to their merit’. However. there are excep- 
tions in the application of the rules. I-tsing's account indirectly 
points to the fact that learning at a monastery, by a layman was 
not expensive. We do not know whether the foreign scholars who 
stayed and studied at Nalanda and to pay any fees, Both Hiuen- 
tsang and I-tsing are silent about this point although with pleasure | 
they remember their days in Nālancā, The Tibetan monks and 
pilgrims who visited Vikreme£ila monastery are also silent on this 
point. 
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foreign students specially from China and Tibet. Thus the 
monasteries became seats of both sacred and secular learning 
and accommodating a large number of monks, laymen, non- 
Buddhists and foreign scholars. 


INMATES 


Some of the monasteries accommodated a largenumber 
of monks. Regarding the Nalanda monastery, for instance, 
we have the evidence of Hiuen-tsang who puts the number 
of inmates at 10,000. But l-tsing who came later puts the 
number ‘upwards of 3,000 in his Record and 3,500 in his 
Memoirs'.* In the 13th century A. D. when Dharmasvamin 
visited Nalanda there were only 70 monks and 5 teachers 
residing there.” The inmates of the Odantapurī vihara was, 
according to a Tibetan source, 12,000.* But towards the end 
of the 11th century A. D. when Nag-tsho was in India. he 
saw the decline of this monastery and in his ‘Stotra of 
Eighty Slokas, mentioned ‘Odantapura with its fifty-three 
monks',* During the reign of Rāmapāla, in the 11th-12th 
century A. D., there were 160 Professors ane 1,000 resident 
monks at Vikramasila.^ The number of monks dwindled to 
100 during the last days when the Muslim raids were going 
on.” The Po-chi-po satigharama accommodated 700 priests 


in the time of Hiuen-tsang.* 





1. Life, 112. 

2. Takakusu, 154 n. 

3, Biography of Dharmasvimin, 90- 
4. BA, Il, 1031. 

5. Ibid, |, 243 n 2. 

6 Sumpā. 130. 

7, BA, |, 243, n 2. 

8. Si-yu-ki, II, 195, 
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ENROLMENT REGISTER : PRIVILEGES 


Enrolment registers were Kept in all monasteries, big or 
small, probably to maintain official records of its resident 
monks, in which the names were registered as the reference 
to the Bha-ra-ha monastery at Tamralipti ( West Bengal ) 
shows. In this monastery separate arrangements were made 
for the admission of monks and laymen. l-tsing states that 
when a new priest arrived at the monastery he was treated 
for the first five days, by the Assembly, with choicest 
available food and allowed to rest for the same period. 
Afterwards he received common treatment. It is interesting 
to note that for a new entrant a system of probation obtained 
at this monastery which may have been a regular feature of 
the monastic organisation of the time. If he was found to be 
a man of good character, he was permitted to live with them, 
and was supplied with suitable bed-gear; if he was not 
learned, he was treated as an ordinary priest ;* if highly 
learned, he was assigned the best rooms and and servants. 
When engaged in giving their daily lectures they were freed 
from other duties connected with the monastic orgarisation. 
They were privileged to ride on sedan-chairs but not on 
horse-back. Then his name was enrolled on the register 
together with the names of the resident priests. He thus 
came to enjoy similar influence as the other resident priests, 
If a layman expressed his desire to become a priest 'his 
motive was thoroughly enquired into'; if the result was 
satisfactory, he was shaved and his name was written in the 
register-book of the Assembly. ‘If he afterwards violated the 





1, ‘The monks' celis were disrributad according to their rank. This 
practice of assignment of rooms was made at Nālendā not by any 
individual authority or official, but hy ‘the great assembly of 
priests, 1-tsing pointed out the advantage of this method: ‘for it 


removes one's selfish Intention, and the rooms for priests are 
Probably protected,’ Takakusu, 
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laws and failed in his religious performances, he was 
expelled from the monastery without sounding the ghanta 
(bell)..'' 


ENTRANCE 


Studentship is normally inaugurated by the ceremony 
Of upanayana or initiation. The Buddhist system as described 
by I-tsing is in agreement with the rules laid down in the 
Vinaya texts and is more or less similar to that of the Brahma- 
nical system. The rules of ordination observed at Nalanda 
monastery. as stated by I-tsing, included the privileges given 
to a candidate to choose his own guru and approach him 
personally. The teacher tries to find out whether the candi- 
date is a fit person without any moral disqualifications. If 
found acceptable, the proposed teacher accepts him and 
‘leaves him at leisure ten days or a month. and then imparts 
to him the five precepts.? He then becomes an updsaka. 
The teacher relates that the candidate has a desire to be a 
priest. Then the ceremony is performed and the student is 
admitted to the New Order. He is now called Sramana. 
In the next stage the candidate is instructed to learn the 
great precepts ( Mahasila ) and becomes a Upasampanne 
bhiksu (i. s. a full-fledged member of the Order).* Seniority 
being an important criterion, the exact hour, date, month 
and season of ordination are recorded.* 





1. Takakusu, pp. 64-65. 

2. lbid.. Chapter XIX. 

3. Admission to the Order was not permitted to all candidates seeking 
it without the consent of the parents on the ground of physical 
defects ( Mahāvagga, i. 71 ) a Serious moral . defecis. 


( Mahavagga, i. 64). 


4. Takakusu, pp. 99 ff, 





ADMISSION 


Hiuen-tsang tells that there was a great rush for ad- 
mission to the Nalanda University, Even students who did 
not belong to the University of Nalanda tried to pose as 
such ' Every possible effort was made to restrict admission. 
The admission test was most severe. If men of other quarters 
desire to enter and take part in the discussions’, the Gate- 
keeper put some difficult questions which many were unable 
to answer and were therefore refused admission. Deep 
knowledge of both ‘old and new tests’ was one of the 
essential prerequisites of admission. Most candidates failed 
to satisfy the conditions relating to admission. Out of every 
ten candidates applying for admission only two or three 
succeeded." On an average 20 or 30 per cent of candidates 
applying for admission succeeded, so that the high standard 
of this University could be maintained. The designation of 
of the officer in charge of this ‘screening examination’ is 
*men-che" in Chinese." The priests of this monastery had a 
dignity of their own and a great reputation for rheir discipline 
and respect for the sacred rules and regulations due to which, 
there was nota single case of guilty rebellion against the 
rules of this great establishment for seven centuries since its 
foundation.* But there are exceptions to such s rict rules 
regarding admission to small viharas. Thus we learn from 
the Jayarampur copper-plate of Gopacandra that admission 
to the vihāra was very liberal and no restriction was imposed 
of student's pursuing Vedic studies. ° 





1. Si-yu-ki. lH, pp. 170-71. 
de Ibid., pp. 170 ff, 


3. Cf. BMM.. p. 332. 
4. Life, p. 112. 
5. OHRJ, XI, pp. 206 ff: ARIE, 1964-65, p, 2; SI, p. 630. 


- 
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The Vikramasila monastery also had its ‘Guardians of 
the Gates’ who were learned man of India; no one could 
enter tha University without first defeating them in religious 
controversy. The object was evidently to control admission. 
Their function was two-fold, viz. that of granting admission 
to studenta and holding controversies with teachers of other 
religious faiths. About the 10th century A.D. we hear of 
six Dvāra-Pālas including those in charge of the Ma^astam- 
bhas in the Vikramašīla monastery.* It may be noted that 
the gate of the Vikramašīla monastery was not only guarded 
by the most erudite persons called Dvāra-Paņdita but the 
gate of the monastery was not opened in the evening. Nag- 
tsho, the Tibetan monk arrived at the gate of the Vikramašīla ` 
monastery in the evening to take Dīpaūkara to Tibet. As the 
gate could not be opened under its rules he found shelter 
for the night at a dharmašālā at the gate. The gate was 
opened in the early morning when Nagtsho entered the 


monastery. 


COURSES OF STUDY : PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 


Even the highest ordination of Up7sampanna did not 
give the ordained monk academic liberty and independence. 
He was placed in charge of two teachers known as Acdrvas 
and Cpüdhydyas, They imparted to him a regular course 
of study on monastic education and discipline.* The 
Upadhyava* delivered lectures on the contents of the 
Pratimoksa and ‘how to recite the precepts. Next the 
candidate had to master the larger Vinaya-Pitaka and revise 





1. Tāranātha, chapter, xxxiii. See below, under heading ‘Teachers and 
Administrators’. 


2. Takakusu, p. 104. 
3. Upadhyaya must be a Sthavira, 
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it everyday ; after completing the Vinaya he studies the Sūtras 
and the Šāstras. Some new works are added to the curricu- 
lum from time to time." 


COURSES OF STUDY 1 HIGHER 


We do not know whether there was a common presēri- 
bed course of study followed in the major Buddhist Universi- 
ties of India. However, some stray information is avaliable 
about the subjects taught at the Nalanda University mainly 
from Chinees accounts. If may be presumed that primary 
and secondary education were not imparted in the 
Universities. Students seeking admission to the Nalanda 
University were to be well grounded ; therefore, they were 
comparatively senior in age. This is understood from the 
testimony of Heuen-tsang, who states that a candidate for 
admission to a university faculty was to be one already 
acquainted with ‘old and new Books.” We have also seen 





1. Takakusu, pp:"104 ff. Among these I-tsing mentions the two hyinns of 
150 and 400 verses attributed to Mātrceta. ‘Throughout Indias 
everyone who becomes a monk is taught Mātfceta's two hymns as 
soon as he can recite the five ard ten precepts (Sila) This course 
is adopted by both the Mahayans and Hinayána schools* (Tekekusu, 
pp. 157). Next to them I-1sing mentions the Buddhscarita-kávya of 
Atvaghoga which is ‘widely read and sung throughout the five 
divisions of India, and the countries of the Southern Ses" (Tska- 
kusu, p. 166 ). as well as the two works of Nāgārjuna (Suhrillekha 
and Jātakamālā ). l-tsing elso mentions two other works which 
were wid-ly used. The first was Bcdhisattva Jīmūtavāhana send 
the second was a poetical song about the Visvāntara-Jātakā 
composed by Cendradāsa ( Takakusu, p. 164) who is identified by 


somē with Candragomin. 


2. Si-yu-ki, d p 171 à . & wawili 
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that the admission test in some of the monastic Universities 
was very strict and difficult. Hwui-li’ throws light on 
the nature and scope of higher education in a passage 
enumerating the branches of study at Nalanda. There were 
arrangements for the study of the Mahayana, the literature 
of the eighteen Hīnayāna as well us subjects like the Vedas 
and the other books, ‘the Hetuvidyà (logic), Sabdavidya 
(Grammar any Philology), Cikitsāvidyā (Medicine), the works 
on Magic (Atharva-Veda), Saükhya (system of Philosophy) ; 
besides these, they had to investigate the miscellaneous works 
(by which are probably meant works of literature and general 
knowledge).  Hiuen-tsang himself becama a student of 
Nalanda tor the study of Yoga-Süstra. He studied other 
subjects like Nyáya' Hetuvidyā, Sabdavidya and the like, as 
also the books of Brahmanas including philoiogical, legal, 
philosophical, astronomical subjects, and the Sanskrit grammar 
of Panini‘. “Thus he penetrated, and examined completely. 
all the collections of the Buddhist books and also studied 
the sacred books of the Brāhmaņas during five years’. Thus 
Nalanda was the centre of all higher learning in ali its 
branches, In the Vikramašīla monastery also many subjects 
were taught, such as Theology, Logic. Tantra, Metaphysics 
(including Logic), Philosophy, etc.* 


Sanskrit became the medium of instruction in liberal 
studies all over India." Students after acquiring proficiency 
in the language had to learn composition in prose and verse, 
and later devoted themselves to Logic (Hetuvidyā) and 
Metaphysics (Abhidharmakosa), etc. 


|-tsing* states that works on different subjects, as 


1. Life, p. 112. 

2. HIL, pp. 519-520. 

3. Takakusu, pp. 176-177. 
4, lbid, pp. 104. 176-180, 
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listed by him, had to be studled by both priests and laymen, 
otherwise they could not distinguish themselves as Bahu!rute 
(i.e. proficient in various subjects). Fora monk, subjects of 
a secular character were included in the course which was 
not confined merely to the Vinaya texts but included the 
Sūtras and the Šāstras. Mahayana Philosophy was a compul- 
sory subject at Nālandā. The importance of Mahayana is 
well stressed by V. Smith in his observation that ‘a detailed 
history of Nālandā would be a history of Mahayana 
Buddhism." Its intensive study at Nālandā accounts for the 


notable contributions it made in the field of Mahāyāna 
Buddhism. 


Tibetan authorities refer to Nalanda as a centre of Tantric 
studies. Kamalašīla was for sometime a Professor of Tantras 
at Nālandā.* From the Nālandā copper-plate of Devapala 
we learn that Nalanda was the abode of bhiksus and 
Bodhisattvas, wel-versed in the Tantras'.” The pandias of 
this University are known to have written books on Tantras 
and Tantricism. It appears that Astronomy was one of the 
subjects taught at Nalanda which was equipped with an 
astronomical observatory. Nālandā also had a water-clock 
i.e. clepsydra.* Nalanda recognised the importance of 
learned investigations carried out by its ex-students, incorpo- 
rating them in tts curriculam. M Hwui-Li notes that after com- 
pleting his education at Nalanda, Hiuen-tsang composed a 
book entitled Hwu/-7sung which was greatly appreciated by 





1. ERE. IX, sv 'Niálandá'. 
2. HIL. p. 127 


3. Et, XVM, p. 326. 


` 


4. Takakusu, pp.142- 143 : cf. JRAS. XII (NS). p. 571; “This is the only 
temple in which, by imperial order, & water-clock is kept to deter- 
mine the right time". 
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his beloved teacher Silabhadra and subsquently incorporated 


in its course of study.’ Similarly the curriculam including 
Outstanding works of prominent scholars like Nagarjuna. 
Dharmapāla, Sdntideva. Sintaraksita, Dharmakirti, and 
Silabhadra. 


STANDARD OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The entrance examination of Nalanda being very strict 
the standard was high. Hiuen-tsang observed that the students 
of Nalanda ‘were looked up to as models by all India’. 
They were all ideal Buddhists ‘in the strictness with which 
they observed the precepts and regulations of their order.” In 
fact, the priests of this monastery had a dignity of their own 
and a great reputation for their discipline and respect for the’ 
sacred rules and regulations due to which, there was not a 
a single case of guilty rebellion against the rules of this great 
establishment for seven centuries since its foundation, A 
vivid description of the life of the monk is thus depicted by 
Hiuen-tsang ; ‘In the establishment were some thousands of 
brethren. all men of great ability and learning, several 
hundreds being highly esteemed and famous ; learning and 
discussing they found the day too short ; day and night they 
admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually helping 
to perfection’. The Chinese pi'grim further notes: ‘If among 
them were any who didnot talk of the mysteries of the 
Tripitaka, such persons, being ashamed lived aloof’. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY : DISCUSSIONS AND 
DEBATES 


In the Nalanda University “The old and the young 
mutually help one another”, which shows that students and 


 — S 


1. Life, p. 156. 
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teachers, irrespective of their age, co-operated together in a 
concrete manner in the pursuit of knowledge. I-tsing knew 
this to be a cardinal feature of the academic usage and life at 
Nalanda University as can be understood from his statement, 
‘thus instructed by their teachers and instructing others they 
pass two or three years, in the Nālandā monastery “':! 
Besides teachers used to deliver lectures everyday. which 
were punctually attended by students. The number of such 
lectures was about one hundred per day.” Every year there 
was a special session in which a learned discourse was given 
by a paņdita, of the main interest lay in the refutation of the 
Sastras, Puranas, etc. Besides, discussions and debates 
were arranged here in which both teachers and students 
Participated. Meetings where such discussions took place 
lasted from morning till night. Profound questions were 
raised and debated upon. Those unable to discuss questions 
out of the Tripitaka were put to shame. Not only persons 
connected with the University took part in the discussions 
held, but also learned men from various cities came and 
attended them with a view to settling their own doubts and 
also to earn prominence amongst scholars. In this way, as 
Hiuen-tsang says, wisdom was not confined within the 
precincts of the University but diffused far and wide.” It 
appears that there was a constant urge for opposition of 
heretical views which had to be criticised and expossed even 
outside the University. One of the main duties of the 


1. Takakusu, p. 177. 


2. Life, p. 112. This seems to be exaggerated or the lectures were of 
short duration. 


Si-yu-ki. ll. p. 170. 


4. Takakusu, p. 181 ; itis stated that ‘among the panditas of Nalanda 
who were capable of arguing with the tirthikas preached the doc- 
trine outside the boundary wallis while those who were incapable 

of this preached  within...... '.  Candrakirti, who was then the 
Upadhyaya, was once preaching outside (the boundary wall). '. 
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Students of the Universities was to prepare manuscripts of 
texts," 


DAILY ROUTINE OF STUDY 


The students of the Nalanda Univetsity had to follow 
certain rules regarding their daily routine and study Thus, 
Hiuen-tsang read the Yoga-šāstra, three times; the Nyaya 
Anusāra-šāstra, once; the Hin-hiang-tu-fa-ming, once; the 
Hetuvidyā and the Sabdavidya and the tash-liang-šāstra, 
twice; the Prājīa-mūla-šāstra tikā, and the Sata-Sastra, 
thrice’. This was followed by his attending lectures on the 
intricacies Of Kosa, Vibhāsā and the Satpadābhīdharma. He 
next devoted himself to non-Buddhist studies.* Thus a 
convenient and fixed routine made it possible for the students 
to be instructed in several branches of study in the University 
according to their choice if the necessary teaching arrange- 
ment existed. 


SPECIALISATION 


Intensive study of the prescribed courses was an 
essential feature of the Nalanda discipline. This promoted 
specialisation. At the same time this could be combined 
with a broadening of interest in various allied subjects, taught 
in the University, as mentioned above. What the students 
learned in the different academic departments or ‘Schools of 
Studies, affiliated to the University, was stimulated further 
through critical debates held in the ‘Schools of Discussion,'* 
The Sumpā refers to the fifty-eight Samsthas of Vikramašīļa. 


1. Cf. Bendoll, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripis in the 
University Library, Cambridge, p. 101; JASB (NS), IV, p. 105. 


2, Life, p, 121. 


3. Si-yu-ki, II, p. 170. 





DURATION 


It seems that the minimum period of study at Nalanda 
or Valabhi was two or three years." But surely a much longer 
period was required, as determined by the capacity of the 
individual student concerned and the range of the courses 
which he took up for study and specialisation, Hiuen-tsang 
stayed at Nalanda for six years (i e. A.D. 629-635) and l-tsing 
studied there for ten years (A. D 673-682).” 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


An essential annexe of a teaching vifhāra was its library, 
Academic activity of a v/^hàra depended on its library, which, 
in some recorded cases, attained a high reputatioon for 
the richness and variety of its collections of books and 
manuscripts. Buddhist and non-Buddhist.* l-tsing, as 
collected some four hundred Sanskrit texts comprising 500,000 
Yokas.* The imposing library of Nālandā University was 
housed at spot which was called 'Dharmaganja', a veritable 
‘mart’ of Dharma. |n it were preserved all the works of 
Mahayana. |t comprised three buildings. viz Ratnasagara 
(Ocean of Jewels), Ratnodahi (Sea of Jewels) and Ratna- 
rafijaka (Jewel adorned). The second of these buildings was 


1. Takakusu, p. 177. 
2. lbid, p. xxxiii. 


3. Ibid. 


4. Hiuen.tsana returned to China in A.D 645. He brought with him 
many things including one hundred and twenty-four works (sütras) 
of ths Grest Vehicles and other works, amounting in the whole 50 
fascicies carried by twenty-two horses. 
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a nine-storyed one.* A part of the library was destroyed 
by fire. The Odantapurl monasrery also had an impressive 
library. When the Muhammadans under Ikhtiyar Khilji ( son 
of Bakhtyar Khilji) occupied Odantapurl, the v/Adra was 
found to comprise large collections of books, which 
accounted for the fame of the city as a great centre of 
learning * The Vikramašīla monastery must have acquired 
a large collection of rare books on Tantra, Grammar, Metaphy- 
sics and Logic, in which the Tibetans took a great interest, ' 
The Tanjur and the Kanjur testify that a good number of 
Sanskrit works were translated into Tibetan at the Vikramasila 
monastery. 


EXAMINATIONS AND AWARDS : ACADEMIC DISTINCTIONS 
AND HONOURS. 


For want of definite information was cannot say whether 
there were any system of examination marking the end of an 
academic career, as is found in a modern University. But it 
may be supposed that it was for the teacher to certify whether 
a scholar under his pupilage had fulfilled his duties and 
completed his task. Scholars of the Vikramasila University, 
who distinguished themselves in their respective fields of 
study, were awarded the title of Pandita by royal patrons. 
Among the recipients of such honour mention may be made 
of Ācārya Jetāri of Varendra and Ratnavajra of Kashmir. The 
walls of the Vikramašīla monastery were decorated with 
pictures of such luminaries, We do hot know with what 


1. Cf. Sump4 cs, 92; Hil. p. 516. 


2. Elliot and Dowson's History of India as told by its own Histo- 
rians, Il, p. 306. 


3. HIL. pp. 519-20. 
4. Ibid, Logic. p. 520 
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titles the University of Nalanda decorated its illustrious sons. 
it may be presumed that the title of Pandita was bestowed 
on them. 


STATUS OF THE LEARNED MONKS 


Eminent scholars and teachers enjoyed a special prestige 
and privilege in the Universities to which they were attached. 
Thus in the Bha ra-ha monastery in Tamralipti the best rooms 
and servants Were provided to learned monks When engaged 
in giving their daily lectures they were freed from other duties 
connected with the monastic organisation. They were privile- 
ged to ride in sedan chairs when going out and not on 
horse-back.' It was the custom generally to extend to 
distinguished visiting monks a hearty and cordial welcome. 
Thus when the people of Nalanda heard that Hiuen-tsang 
was coming to visit them, the University commissioned four 
influential men for his reception. After taking rest in the 
guest house, Hiuen-tsang proceeded to the Nalanda 
University premises with two hundred followers and one 
thousand lay patrons. The Nalanda authorities instructed their 
staff to see that everything they required was readily supplied 
to them and to look after their comfort and convenience with 
the must care.* Leaving the guest house, Hiuen-tsang 
met Silabhadra, who as desired by the pilgrim, gladly accepted 
him as his pupil. Afterwards he was taken, as arranged, to 
the college of Bālādityarāja (a four storey building) where he 
resided with Buddhabhadra for seven days. Next he went to 
reside at a place situated to the north of the dweliing of 
Dharmapala. During his stay here Hiuen-tsang was provided 
with daily offerings consisting of 120 /ambiras, 20 pin-bong- 


1. Takakusu, pp. 64, 124-126. 


2. Life, pp. 106-109; Si-Yu-Ki, p. xxxlii ; Legge, p. 44; 
Takakusu, pp. 124-126. 
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tseng ( puga areca nut J, 20 tau kau (nutmegs, an ounce of 
camphor and a ching (peek) of Mahasali rice, an exceptional 
variety grown in Magadha only and exclusively reserved for 
kings and religious ieaders of outstanding distinction. The 
pilgrim was also supplied with oil, butter and other 
necessaries.’ It may be noted that the Chinese themselves 
were not surprised at the hospitality shown to Hiuen-tsang 
for they say thatin the Nalanda convent’ a myriad priests’ 
were entertained in the same fashion. Men hailing from 
every quarter were treated with the same courtesy in the 
course of their pilgrimage.* So there was no dearth of 
foreign scholars at Nalanda University. ‘Hence foreign 
students came to the establishment to put an end to their 
doubts and then became celebrated.’ Some of them, accard- 
ing to I-tsing came even from Mongolia. From the Life of 
Hiuen-tsang we learn that several foreign scholars from distant 
countries like China, Korea. Tibet and Tokhara came to India. 
for study at Nalanda and achieve fame as scholars. |-tsing 
also testifies to this fact: ‘There eminent and accomplished 
men assembled in crowds, discuss possible and impossible 
doctrines, and after having been assured of the excellences 
of their opinions by wise men, became far famed for their 
wisdom.’ From this it appears that adequate arrangements 
existed for the foreign pilgrims and monks who visited and 
stayed in the Buddhist monasteries of India. 


l-tsing states that a new priest on his arrival at the 
Bha-ra-ha monastery was allowed rest for the first five days 
and entertained with ‘the best of their food’ for this period, at 
the instance of the assembly.” Dharmasvāmin in the 13th 
century A.D. was honourably received by Raja Buddhasena 
of Magadha at Nalanda and was provided by one Jayadeva 





1. Life, p. 106. 
2. Ibid; p. 110, 
3 Takakusu, p. 64. 
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with a bed and a curtain with a light and a fan installed in 
it.’ This was at a time when the glorious days of Buddhist 
institutions were already over. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Eminent teachers were of the rank of Acaryas. Among 
them some are known to have been heads of the University's 
administration. During Hiuen-tsang's visit Acarya Silabhadra 
performed both teaching and administrative duties. A list of 
such Acaryas belonging to different periods is provided by 
the pilgrim. These at Nalanda were distinguished for their 
sage-like qualities and academic achievements, with no 
definite administrative functions assigned to them, including 
such names as  Dharmapala, Candrapala. Gunamati, 
Sthiramati, Prabhamitra, Jinamitra (known from his eloquence), 
Jfrüiánacandra, Sigrabuddha and Silabhadra.* He refers to 
the importance of their work which spread the fame of the 
University abroad. It may also be noted that Hiuen-tsang 
himself was counted as one of the best products of Nālandā 
by his mastery of Mahayana Buddhism. l-tsing's contempo- 
rary at Nalanda was Ratnasimha. He speaks of him and a 
few other teachers conspicuous in the long history of 
Nalanda in the highest term. In his opinion ‘such persons in 
every generation only one or two appear. They are to be 
linked to the sum and the moon’.* Among them were 
Nāgārjunadeva, A$vaghosa, of an early age; Vasubandhu, 
Asanga, Sanghabhadra, Bhavaviveka in the middle ages ; and 
Jina, Oharmapala, Dharmakirti, Silabhadra, Simhacandra, 
Sthiramati, Gunamati, Prajīūāgupta, Gunaprabha, Jinaprabha 
(or Paramaprabha) of late years.* 





Biography of Dharmasvāmin, p. 90. 
2, Si-yu-ki, tl, p. 171. 


Takakusu, pp. 181.2. 
4. Ibid. pp. 184-5 ; Tāranātha in the course of his hatrative gives an 





lt is noteworthy that he mentions amongst those 
celebrities Dharmapala, Silabadra, etc. who are also referred 
to by Hiuen-tsang. Amongst the distinguished teachers of 
his time Jūiānacandra, a Master of Law, lived in the Tiladha 
Monastery in Magadha ; Ratnasimha was in the Nalanda 
monastery ; Divakaramitra in Eastern India ; Tathāgatagarbha 
in the South and Sakyakirti in Sribhoga. In this connection 
he also refers to Nalanda of the 6th-7th centuries A. D as 
'a place filled with monks of different sects, where preaching 
and study continued without interruption...... it was a self- 
refuge for preacher who wandered about the country", ! 


Subsequently as the glories of Nalandà diminished, some 
other universities rose and  flourished. Tibetan scholars 
started visiting India when Vikramašīla had become a promil- 
nent centre. Tāranātha gives an account of the succession of 
teachers at Vikramašīla.* During the rule of the five succes- 
sive kings starting from king Dharmapala ‘and till the period 
of Canaka', a number of great Tantric Vajrácaryas looked 
after the ‘Law at Vikramasila’ viz, (1) Buddhajianapiada, 
(2) Lahkajayabhadra, (3)  Dipanhkara, (4) Sridhara 
(5) Bhavabhadra, (6) Bhavyakirti, (7) Lilavajra, (8) Durjaya- 
candra, (9) Krspa-samaya-vajra, (10) Tathügata-raksita, 
(11) Bodhibhadra, and (12) Kamalaraksita followed by many 
Acaryas of Tantra. 


The most important information which we owe to 
Taranatha is that all the great teachers except the first two. 


exhaustive list of Upādhyāyas of Nalanda. They ere Nagarjuna. 
Āryadeva, Candrakīrti, Candragomin, Dharmapāļa, Šīlabhadrs, 
Abhayakaragupta. etc. Besides it includes some other panditas of 
Nālandā, namely, Lalitavajra, Siddha Sahajalalita, Vinītadeva, 
Kamalasila, Padmasambhava, Buddhakirti etc. 


1. BA, Il, pp. 1081.84. 
2. Tāranātha, Chapter XXXVII, 
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mentioned above, were administrative heads in different 
periods, each of them acting as the chief of the centre for 
twelve years. But the tenure of office of the firsttwo is not 
mentioned in this connection. Kamalaraksita, the last in the 
list, was followed by a group of six Gate-Keeper scholars. 
Next to them came separately many Acaryas of Tantra.!...... 
He adds that ‘there was no continuity in the succession of 
Upadhyayas for some years, before Upadhydya Dīpankara- 
Šrī-Jūāna. |f the post of the Upadhyaya thus remained 
vacant for seven years this may have been due to the assu- 
rance said to have been given by Dipankara that he would 
return from his foreign mission after some time. At the end 
of the period the vacancy war filled in by Mahāvairāsana who 
held the post for a short period, followed successively by 
Kamalakuliša, Narendra-šrījiāna, Dānaraksita The next 
incumbent was the famous scholar Abhayākaragupta, who 
acted in this capacity for a long time. He was succeeded by 
Šubhākaragupta. Next was Nayakapasri and after him Dhar- 
mākarašāntī who was succeeded by Šākyašrī, the pandita of 
Kashmir. With him the history of Vikramašīla, as narrated by 
Taranatha, came to an end. 


Evidently he means that the post of Upadhyaya in the 
University was one of teaching combined with administration. 
The Upadhyaya was not only the ablest available teacher but 
also the head of the institution. 


There is some information of special interest about 
Dipankara which shows that royalty exercised its choice in 
the appointment of the religious functionaries of the highest 
grades. Thus, Dipahkara was appointed the Chief High 
priest by king Mahipala |. Later he was made the ‘High 
Priest’ by king Navapala. These two offices may have 
remained in complete charge of the priesthood of the 
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Vikramasila monastery during Mahīpāla's reign, his duties as 
as the High Priest during Nayapāla's reign were not possibly 
identical. The reason for this change in the designation is 
not known. 


The Sthavira's (Elder) function in the University is not 
clearly shown. He was probably, as the expression indicates, 
the seniormost member of the staff and as such had some 
official duties. As mentioned in the account of Bromton. 
Dipamkara had to seek the formal permission of the Sthavira 
Ratnakara and hand over charge to him before he left the 
Vikrama$ila monastery for Tibet.' The name of this Sthavira 
is given as Silakara in another account.? 


The Elders of the Somapura monastery had lineage- 
names like ‘garbha ‘mitra’, 'nandin', 'bhadra', etc. which 
signified, as suggested by Dikshit, ‘continuity of succession 
of monks’ at Somapura v/hara.?* From the Nalanda inscription 
of Vipulašrīmitra* we come to know that Karuņāšrīmitra died 
as a martyr when the Vangala army marched to the Somapura 
monastery and set fire to it. Karuņašrīmitra refused to leave 
his post and was burnt to death. Later Vipulašrīmitra gave 
his help in the work of restoration carried out at the 
monastery and adding new featuresto it. The Elders’ func- 
tion is not detailed but certainly it included the services 
directly attributed to Vipulašrīmitra in the above inscription. 


The Nalanda monastery had a ‘Director’ whose duty was 
to announce, by beating a bell, that permission had been 
sr TP S S 


1, Sumpi, p. 185. 


id 


2. BA, l.p 247. 
3. Dikshit, Paharpur, p 74, 


4. EI, XXI, pp 97-101. 
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granted to Hiuen-tsang to live in the monastery and who was 
to be supplied with all essential things wanted by him for his 
personal and religious use. It was the seniormost monk at 
Nalanda who enjoyed the office of the Director. He was the 
custodian of the keys of the monastery. It appears that the 
Sthavira of the Vikramasila monastery and the ‘Elders’ of the 
Somapura monastery performed duties somewhat similar to 
those of the Director of the Nālandā monastery. I-tsing 
Speaks of a priest in the Bha-ra-ha monastery one of whose 
chief duties was to examine the water of the well used for 
drinking and other purposes. If there was no insect in it, the 
water was used, but if there was a living insect the water 
was filtered.’ - 


From the Buddhist stone inscription from Ghosrawa, 
dated in the 9th century A.D., we learn that Devapala was 
pleased with Viradeva who received the king’ homage. 
Viradeva, son of Indragupta and his wife Rajj(e)ka, belonged 
to a noble Brahmanical family of Nagarahāra. He visited the 
diamond-throne at Mahabodhi (or Bodh Gaya) and Yasovar- 
mapura v/hara in the town of Yasovarmapura. Later he was 
appointed administrator ( Governer ) of Nalanda by the 
Assembly ( Nalanda-paripalanaya niyatah  sangha-sthiter— 
yah sthitah .... )* iy 


I-tsing refers to the Assembly and its function in his 
account of the Bha-ra-ha monastery at Tamralipta in West 
Bengal. He states that whenever anything even a stalk of 
vegetable, was given (to the prlest by other persons), they 
made use of it through the assent of the ASsembly. This 
monastery had no principal officers ; every business was 
settled by the Assembly. No priest had the right to decide 
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4. Takaku su, P. 62. 





anything by himself or treat the other priests according to 
his own will without the consent of the Assembly. If he did 
so he was expelled from the monastery, being called a 
kulapati because he acted like a householder. The Assembly 
had the power to select rooms for allotment and distribution 
to the learned and also new priests. The Assembly could 
also expel a monk for misconduct.* Thus we find that the 
Assembly of the Bha-ra-ha monastery had an effective control 
over the monks, both old and new, learned or otherwise. The 
Assembly at Nalanda in selecting Viradeva as the Governor 
of the monastery may have been impressed by the respect 
shown to Viradeva by the king. It appears from the account 
of Hiuen-tsang that a person seeking admission to the 


Nalanda monastery had to be examined by the Gate- 
Keeper.* 


A system of admission test, which was regarded as 
very difficult, used to be conducted by the Gate-Keepers of 
Nalanda and Vikramašīla monasteries. From the nature of 
the text described by Hiuen-tsang it appears that the post of 
the Gate-Keeper carried with it a great responsibility which 
could be entrusted only to a highly learned person. Those 
who failed at fhe test, held by the Gate-keeper, were refused 
admission." According to the Tibetan tradition recorded 
by Tāranātha the number of Gate-Keepers was six at the 
Vikramašīla monastery each in charge of a separate Gate, 
after the reign of Mahīpāla (10th-11th century A. D,) * The 
six Gate-Keepers named below were eminent logicians : ^ 





1. Takakusu, p, 63. 


2. Si-yu-ki, H, p. 171. 
3, Ibid. 
4. Tāranātha. Chapter xxxili. 
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Ācārya Ratnakara-Santi of the eastern gate; Vāgīšvarakīrtī 
of Banaras of the western gate ; Naropa of the northern gate : 
Prajnakaramati of the southern gate ; Ratnavajra of Kashmir 
of the First Mahasthamba (the first central gate) ; Jūāna-šrī- 
Mitra of Gauda in charge of the second Mahasthambha. 
Possibly with the decline of the Nalanda University the field 
of activity of the Vikramašīla University extended to a consi- 
derable extent ; the examination system also in course of time 
became more technical and complicated, requiringthe number 
of Gate-Keepers to be increased in view of the changed 
Situation. 


The Karmadana was an officer who probably fixed the 
duties of the inmates, supervised the monastic works,* 
regulated times,” arranged the order of procedure at the 
congregational feast,? etc. He was also in charge of the 
monastic kitchen. In short, the Karmadāna was an officer 
having some control over the management of the monastic 
establishment and its inmates. His work was more or less 
like that of a sub-director, of an institution. 


A number of seals discovered at Paharpur refer to two 
persons, Dharmasena and Simhasena. It is interesting to 
note that seals bearing their names have also been found at 
Nalanda. Dikshit holds, ‘they must have been two dignita- 
ries or officers of the Pala regime who had charge of super- 
vision of Mahaviharas’. 


During the rule of the Pala kings Dharmapala and 
Devapala three monasteries attained exceptional prominence, 





1. Ibid, p. 145. 
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Nalanda, Somapura and Vikramasila. Although they managed 
their own affairs according to their institutional usuages and 
rights they received considerable patronage from the rulers 
and were sometimes brought under the general supervision 
of the State exercised by royal nominees. Thus the Ghosh- 
rawa stone-slab inscription of the reign of Devapāla,* as 
already mentioned, refers to Devapala appointing a monk 
named Viradeva as the Governor of the Nalanda University, 
Similarly, Dipamkara was appointed the Chief High Priest of 
Vikramšīla by king Mahīpāla | and later as the High Priest 
of the same monastery by king Nayapala, Dharmasena and 
Simhasena, whose names have been found inscribed on some 
seals from Somapura and Nalanda, may have been similarly 
appointed as officers, to perform some unspecified duties 
connected with these organisations, There were links 
between different monasteries, indicated by the fact that the 
Head of the Vikramašīla monastery also held a similar post at 
the Nalanda University. A resident of Somapura named 
Vipulašrīmitra constructed a temple of Tara at Somapura and 
also erected a monastery at Nālandā.* Instances of students, 
monks and scholars migrating from one monastery to another 
are available. For example, ' ipathkara received ordination 
from Ācārya Bodhibhadra of Nalanda and after having studied 
there for sometime. went to Odantapurī for further studies. 
He finally became the Head of the Vikramasila vifāra. Vairo- 
cana Raksita was an eminent Tantric scholar* who visited 
different monasteries in search of knowledge. We are told 
that he stayed for sometime at Nalanda and Vikramasila and 
received instruction from Pandita Saraga—'The Head of the 





1. HA, XVIII, pp. 311 ff ; Ghosh, A., Guide to Nalanda, 46. 


2, Ghosh, A,, op, cit, p, 46. 
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Yogins in the town of Somapura’. From an inscription? we 
learn that Viryendra, a native of Samatata and belonging to 
Somapura, made a donation at Bodh-Gaya. The different 
universities which had grown up in Bengal and Bihar were 
thus complementary to one another, in variOus fields of 
official and academic activities. This was possible because 
they had developed certain common characteristics in their 
aims and functioning. Consequently, when some of the 
existing universities lost their grandeur, there remained others 
which continued to give their guidance to those who sought 
it though on a reduced scale. Sākya-Srī-bhadra, a learned 
monk fom Kashmir, came to Magadha in 1202 A.D. and 
visited all the Buddhist centres of learning. When he found 
that both Odantapuri and Vikramašīla had been destroyed by 
the Muslims, he proceeded to Jagaddala, which was still 
in existence, where he stayed for three years and found 
many pupils, prominent among them being Danasila, and 
Vibhūticandra. The learned monk Subhakara Gupta accepted 
him as his pupil.* 


From a study of the organisation of the different 
Buddhist establishments it may be concluded that from the 
very beginning due attention had to be given to their 
economic and administrative problems. 


The character of a Buddhist University was naturally 
much more complicated with its extensive fields of activity 
than a small vihara where priests resided together and 
carried on their worship and study only. Even for a small 
vihara there were problems regarding its proper organisation 
as a corporate body controlled by the rules of discipline as 





1. JAS, 1908-9, p. 158. 
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laid down in the Buddhist Canon. With the historic develop- 
ment of a University out of relatively small beginnings its 
organisational requirements had to be adjusted to its expand- 
ing size and activities. This necessitated the appointment of 
various categories of functionaries, each with special duties 
and responsibilities attached to it. It seems, however, that 
though in some respects a common pattern of organisation 
developed the special needs of each institution had to be 
served and details worked out in keeping with its tradition 
and the availability of resources under different conditions. 
This explains the fact that the details gathered are not 
the same in all cases where such organisations have been 
described, 
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Abbreviations. 


—The Blue Annals. Trans by G. N. Roerich. 
Two volumes. 


—Buddhism in Ancient Bengal by P. Niyogi. 


—Buddhist Monks and Monasteries 
by S. Dutta. 


Catalogue de fonde Tibetan de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale by P. Cordier. 


—Epigraphia Indica 


—Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Ghosh-Nalanda—Guide to Nalanda by A. Ghosh. 


HIL 


IA 


JRAS 


Legge 


Life : Beal 


Life 


BSB 


OHRS 


—History of Indian Logic 
by S. C. Vidyabhusana. 


—Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 


— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, London. 


—A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by Fa-hien. 
Trans by J. Legge. 


—The life of Hiuen—Tsang by Shaman Hwei 
Li. Trans. by S. Beal. 


—Brahmanic Settlements in the different sub- 
divisions of Ancient Bengal by Puspa 


Niyogi. 


—Orissa Historical Research Journal, 
Bhubaneswar. 


Paharpur 


SHAIB 


SJ 


Si-Yu Ki 


Sumpa 


Takakusu 


Tucci 
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—Excavations at Paharpur by K. N. Dikshit 
(MASI, No. 55) 


—Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions 
of Bengal by Benoy Chandra Sen. 


—Studies in the Buddhist Jatakas by Benoy 
Chandra Sen. 


—Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
trans. from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsang 
by S. Beal. 


—Pag Sam Jon Zong of Sumpa Mkhan-Po 
ed. by S. C. Das. 


—Ā Record of the Buddhist Religion by 
l-tsing., trans by J. Takakusu. 


—Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India. 
ed. by D. P. Chattopadhyaya. 


—Minor Buddhist Texts, ed. by G. Tucci. 





THE EARLY PHASE OF BUDDHISM AND 
BUDDHIST ART IN JAPAN 


DWIJENDRA NATH BAKSHI 


Buddhism found its way to Japan from India through China 
and Korea. It was, in fact, Korea which was instrumental in 
introducing this religion to Japan in 538 A. D. In spite of 
some opposition it had to face at the beginning and towards 
the second half of the 19th century, Buddhism flourished as 
a strong religious force, presently having 242, 811 priests and 
88,028 temples with 87,860,100 member-disciples in a country 
of about 12 crores of people. 


After this new religion was embraced by the people of 
Japan. broadly speaking, for a few centuries, the political, 
social or cultural history of Japan virtually turned to be the 
history of spread of Buddhism. Buddhism endowed the 
people of Japan with a higher religious idea, art, architecture. 
literature, ethics and philosophy, education and various other 
items of civilization. 


Before | proceed further, | propse to give here a brief 
account of the state of culture that prevailed during the time 
when Buddhism found its way to Japan. What the people 
of Japan had then as their faith was later (i. e., after the 
introduction of Buddhism) known as Shinto, meaning the way 
of gods or spirits. The so-called Shintoism existed in Japan 
from the remote period of Japanese history as an unorganised 
way of worshipping. This indigenous cult of Japan was 
mainly concerned with the worship af Imperial ancestors and 
family ancestors as well as with polytheistic nature worship, 
sorcery and divination. Anything producing awe and wonder 
was the object of worship. Besides superior human being, 
such as, the heross and kings, the trees, the plants, moun- 
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tains and rocks, rivers and seas, birds and beasts etc. and 
inexplicable phenomena of nature were also adored. Shinto 
legends indicate that only the deities and great men had 
future life, while ‘possibly the souls of common mortals were 
believed to vanish sooner or later. There was no founder of 
popular Shinto beliefs. Shinto regarded Sun-goddess 
Amaterasu Omikami as the supreme deity dominating over 
the numerous indigenous deities and various spirits. The 
ruling family was considered as the descendants of Sun- 
goddess who was also venerated as the protectress of 
agriculture. As the Shinto legends concerning the creation 
of universe indicate, some kind of anthropomorphic concept 
of the deities existed, but the forms of the deities, their 
characters and powers were not well defined and the "whole 
concept appear to be misty, vague and confused’. The deities 
were not much superior to mankind and they were of aveng- 
ing nature. Shinto had “no tenet or dogma, no moral code, 
nor any sacred scripture or metaphysical doctrines’. 


At an age when the socio-religious thought process of 
the Japanese people had been nearly of a primitive character, 
the projection of the Buddha's message of mercy and 
salvation and his philosophical teachings brought about 
revolutionary change in the minds of the intellectuals 
and it took no time for them to embrace Buddhism with 
all enthusiasm. 


It was in October, 538 A. D. that king Syong-Myong 
of a Korean kingdom Packche sent an emissary to the Yamato 
court of Japan. This Mission was accompanied by Buddhist 
priests and the royal present to the Yamato court includad an 
image of Shaka Butsu, i. e. Sakyamuni Buddha, in gold and 
copper, copies of Buddhist Sūtras or texts, several banners 
and umbrellas and other ceremonial articles. The message 
accompanying the gifts said— 


‘This religion is the most excellent of all teachings, 
but it is hard to explain and hard to understand. 





Even Confucius had not attained to a knowledge 
of it...It brings endless and immeasurable bles- 
sings and fruits, even the attainment of supreme 
enlightenment’. 


The gifts with their exquisite work of art and the 
message served as a ‘marvellous revelation’ to the people of 
Japan who could not conceive of any deity superior to 
mankind. The people were overwhelmed by the inherent 
message of Buddhism and its philosophy For the first time 
the people of Japan viewed with amazing eyes a new form 
of worshipping of the tastefully decorated image of the divine 
being with artistic demonstration in ceremonies and elaborate 
performance of rituals. It is to be noted here that Shinto did 
not have any image for worship. : 


The then Emperor of Japan reacted favourably to the 
religious message sent by the king of Packche of Korea, 
The Imperial court too paid serious attention to this new 
religion. But when the Emperor consulted his Ministers, it 
was found that the opinion of the court was divided on the 
question of acceptance of the new religion. The Soga family 
stood for the acceptance while the Mononobe, the military 
clansmen. and Nakatomi, the priestly family, were strongly 
against the adoption of Buddhism. The strife between them 
continued for about fifty years. 


In subsequent years following the first presentation of 
Buddhist ceremonial articles in 538 A D. many more 
Missions came to Japan from the Korean Kingdoms with 
priests, Buddhist relics and images. In 577 A.D. (in the 6th 
year of Emperor Bidatsu or Bitatsu), Buddhist sculptors and 
architects came to Japan from Korea. In 584 A. D., a stone 
image of Maitreya was sent from Korea. The next Japanese 
Emperor declared his solemn faith in Buddhism. But the real 
founder of Buddhism and the founder of civilization in Japan 
was Shotoku Taishi, the Prince Imperial and Regent during 





the reign of Japan's first female sovereign Empress Suiko 
who ascended the throne in 693 A. D. It is interesting to 
note that Prince Shdtoku while engaged in battle with anti- 
Buddhist Mononobe, promised to build temples in case of 
his victory, in honour of the four heavenly kings as mentioned 
in the Konko-myó-kyó or Suvarna Prabhasa Sūtra. The four 
heavenly kings were Dhrtarástra, Virūdhaka, Virūpāksa and 
Vai$ravaga or Kubera. 


The appoinment of Prince Shdtoku to the Regency in 
593 A. D. was an important event in the political as wvell as 
religious history of Japan. As Prince Regent, Shotoku Taishi's 
first act was to proclaim Buddhism as the State Religion. He 
established diplomatic relations with China for the first time 
and sent an emissary there in 607 A. D. with the primary 
object of learning more about religion, science and govern- 
ment institutions that existed in China. Earlier in 604 A. D., 
Prince Shótoku proclaimed a Constitution whose second 
article was based on Buddhist ideals and it asked people to 
s ncerely revere the Three Treasures, i. e. the Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha, the ‘final resort of all beings and supreme object 
of faith in all countries and for all peoples’. In 605 A D. an 
Imperial order was issued for the construction of a 16 feet 
high image of the Buddha. The famous Hēryū-ji temple near 
Nara was erected in 607 A. D. Prince Shotoku was a great 
scholar of Chinese language and Buddhistic literature. He 
wrote seven volumes of commentaries on great Mahayana 
texts. He made positive efforts to explain the Buddhist 
ideals by delivering lectures in palace and temples. For this 
purpose he selected three Buddhist Sütras, Hokke-kyo, i. e. 
Saddharma-Puņdarīka-Sūtra, Shoman-kyo or Srimdia Devi 
Sihhanāda Sutra and Yuima-kyē, i. e. Vimalakīrtinirdeia- Sūtra. 
Shotoku Taishi's intention was to induce men and women 
to follow the courses of Srimala who was ‘ideal representa- 
tive of Buddhist womanhood’ while Yuima or Vimalakirti of 
Vaisali was the ‘ideal model of Buddhist citizenship’. The 
Saddharma- Puņdarīka-Sūtra was to be adopted by all classes 
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of people. The preceding three Sūtras became the basis on 
which the Japanese Buddhism was built and later the 
teachings of these Sūtras moulded the pattern of social 
behaviour of the people of Japan. The life and work of 
Shotoku can well be compared with those of Emperor Ašoka 
of India. Itis through his dedicated efforts that Buddhism 
got a firm root in Japan and created an impulse for cultural 
achievements in all branches of arts and the cultural history 
of Japan had its real beginning from the Asuka Period ( 538- 
645 A. D.) in Japanese history. 


Before commencing our discussions on the next period 
of Buddhism, we like to point out here that the history of 
Japanese art began essentially as the history of religious art 
which emanated from the need to worship Buddhist images. 
Sylistic development of art in Japan can be traced from the 
time of introduction of Buddhism. A brief survey of the pre- 
Buddhistic art in Japan would help us in ascertaining the 
nature and extent or influence that the Buddhist religious art 
exerted in the development of Japanese art as a whole. 


Pre-Buddhistic arts were of primitive character as are 
evidenced by the specimens belonging to the main earlier 
periods, viz. Jomon Period ( c. 3,000 B. C. to c. 200 B. C. 
Yaoi Period (c. 200 B. C.— 300 A. D.) and Kofun Period 
(c. 300 A. D.—700 A. D.). The primitive clay figurine with 
grotesque appearance and certain types of  earthenware 
vessels made of unglazed fired clay ornamented with cord 
markings are the representative antiques of the Jomon Period. 
During the Yaoi Period, the advent of metal culture of Chinese 
origin was noticed. The important specimens of this period 
include bronze articles, such as, the sword, spears, Dotaku or 
cylindrical bell-shaped ceremonial objects ( or bells) and 
earthenware vessels of simple designs. Kofun Period findings 
were unearthed by excavating the mounds that covered the 
tombs reserved for the ruling families and the objects exca- 
vated were mirrors, swords, armours etc. Among the articles 
discovered, most noteworthy are the terracotta figures 
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Shitenno-ji temple in Osaka one of 
the oldest Buddhist temples in Japan. 
6th-7th century. P. 159. 















Jikoku-ten ( Dhrtarastra ), one of shi- 
tenno Four Guardian Kings. Height 133.4 
cm. . Mid-7th century ; camphor wood, 
in the Golden Hall or the Horyd-ji 
temple in Nara P. 159. 
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Miroku — Bosatsu  ( Bodhisattva 
Maitreya ) of the Koryū-ji temple 
at Kyoto. Wooden : 123.5 cm., 
7th century. P. 159. 
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of primitive nature, called Haniwa, representing men, 
women. domestic animals, furniture and various objects for 
daily use. 

After examining these pre-Buddhistic arts, it will not 
be difficult to accept the fact that the pre-Buddhistic art 
had no direct connection in style or theme with the 
works of art produced during the period of spread of 
Buddhism In the existing specimens of art of the archaic 
age no trace of systematic and continuous artistic 
development would be found to prove that archaic art 
developed into Buddhistic art through a process of evolution. 
It is a big leap forward from the primitive condition to the 
"arena of a higher form of art. ` 


Worshipping of images being an essential element, the 
art of making images developed in Japan from the 6th 
century. At the beginning such images were related to the 
Buddha, Bodhisattvas and Devas. But with the incorporation 
of new ideas, variety was also noticed in the making of 
Buddhist images and objects of secular arts. In the earlier 
part of the Asuka Period, the Japanese sculptors and painters 
had to follow the style and form of the imported images 
or the images that were made in Japan by the sculptors of 
Chinese and Korean origin. Most of the specimens of art of 
the Asuka Period are preserved in the Hory?-ji temple at Nara. 
The important examples of sculptures of this period are 
bronze image of Yakushi Nyorai ( Buddha Bhaisajyaguru) and 
Shaka Trinity (Sakyamuni\Triad) and wooden images of 
Yakushi Nyorai. Inthe Tokyo National Museum, there are 
gilt-bronze Bodhisattva Images. The wooden images of Shi- 
tennó, such as, Dhrtarāstra (Jikoku-ten), Virūdhaka (Zocho- 
ten), Virüpaksa (KOmoku-ten) and Vaišravaņa (Tamon-ten) and 
the wooden statue of Kannon ( Avalokitesvara ) in the Hēryū- 
ji temple are the other examples of sculptures of this period. 
The meditating Maitreya of the Chūgu-ji nunnery at Nara and 
Koryü-ji temple in Kyoto are made in Korean style. Among 
the secular objects of art, there are carvings of angels and 
phoenixes and masks for Gigaku dance. 





The paintings of the Asuka Period, specially those done 
on the four faces of a portable shrine called Tamamushi-no- 
zushi ( 65 x 35.5 cm. base, 233 cm. height, late 6th or early 
7th century) gesed on the Jātaka Tales and Mahāparinir- 
vāņa-Sūtra and Suvarņas-Prahbāsa-Sūtra are highly interesting. 
These Tamamushi paintings are regarded to be the only 
sarliest specimens of Japanese art of painting of the post- 
archalc age and these paintings are the earliest oil paintings 
of the world. The methods of representation of the two 
Jataka stories (Brahmaprabha and the hungry tiger cubs: 
Brahmana and Indra in disguise) on rhe faces of this portable 
-hrine are said to be the origin of the style followed in thc 
Japanese scroll-paintings. The depiction of various actions 
successively, i. e, in progressive order on one scrface was 
the methed followed in the Tamamushi paintings. Some of 
the earliest narrative styles of depiction are to be found on 
the medallions of the Bharhut railing pillars (Ruru and Muga 
Pakkha Jātakas) and carvings on monuments at Sanchi, 
Bodhgaye. Mathura, Saranath etc. 


Up to this stage of our observations, we have found that 
the primitive art of the archaic period had not even any 
indirect connection with the form cf art that developed in 
Japsn from the time of introduction of Buddhism. The 
religious as well as the secular art from the Asuka period 
developed independently without deriving any inspiration 


from the art of the archaic age. 


Nara Period : In the early phase of Japanuse Buddhism, 
art and culture, the most important was the Nara Period 
(645-794 A. D.) which witnessed the reign of at least 13 
Emperors and Empresses, almost all of whom were great 
patrons of Buddhism. The official proclamations made in 
646 A. D. were based on Buddhist principles. During 
Emperor Temmu's reign, steps wee taken to spread 
Buddhism far and wide. Official orders were given to all 
provinces tor making in every house Buddhist shrine where 
an image of the Buddha and Buddhist süfra were to be 








Daibutsu ( Great Buddha ) or Buddha Locana or Mahavairocana 
of the Todai ji temple in Nara. This is the world’s largest gilt- 
bronze image of the Buddha. Height of this seated image is 
53 ft (71 ft. including the pedestal ) Mid 8th Century P. 161. 
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provided. In 737 A. D. Imperial orders were issued to provide 
each province with 16 ft. high image of the Buddha and also 
a copy of the Prafnidparamitd-stitra. Im 741 A. D. another 
order was issued for setting up in each province monasteries 
and convents (Kokubun-ji and Kokubun=niji) and also seven- 
storied pagodas. Emperor Shomu (724-749 A, D.) was an 
ardent follower of Buddhism and a great lover of art. During 
his reign, social welfare measures based on Buddhist 
principles, vere implemented. Shomu's Government had a 
separate Ministry of Religion to look after Buddhism and also 
shinto. Through Government patronage and protection, the 
Nara period produced innumerable specimens of Bucddhist 
paintings, sculptures and architecture. Shomu's Government 
established an office for copying Buddhist Sūtras brought 
from China. Governmerft painters were engaged to produce 
religious paintings and for constructing temples and their 
decoration. In fact, Emperor Shomu's Government remained 
busy in erecting Buddhist temples and making Buddhist 
images, It was Emperor Shomu who planned in 744 A. D. 
to construct the famous image of Daibutsu or Great Buddha 
Mahavairocana (of the Todai-ji temple). lt is interesting to 
note here that the Chief Priest at the eye-opening ceremony 
(Kaigen rites, 749 A. D.) of this colossus image (53 ft. in 
height, sitting cross-legged) was Bodhisena, a South Indian 
Brahmin of Bharadvāja clan. 


The rulers of the Nara period, while officially patronizing 
Buddhism, possibly remained unaware of the fact that the 
Buddhist clergy were growing as a powerful group and were 
having great influence in controlling the administration. In 
many cases, the Buddhist clergy overshadowed the imperial 
authority. A minister-priest Dēkyē tried to exploit the 
prevalent strong religious sentiment and even attempted to 
become the Emperor. The last two Emperors of this period 
were found to be afraid of the powers of the clergy in politics 
and they tried to reject the religious influence in matters 
related to State administration. Emperor Kammu ( 782- 
805 A. D. ) shifted his capital from Nara to Heian (modern 
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Kyoto) in 794 A. D. and by this act he completely avoided 
the Buddhist clergy of Nara Capital where there existeda great 
sentiment for Buddhist religion. 


In the history of Japanese art, a tremendous develop- 
ment is marked in the Nara period. The world famous murals 
in the HOryū-ji temple were painted in this period. What is 
most striking is that the technique of Ajanta cave paintings 
is found to be reflected in the Horyü-ji murals. A painted 
image of Kichijo-ten or Laksmi depicting exquisite faminine 
beauty, is another remarkable painting of the period. The 
subjects of scroll painting also became varied. Illustrated 
Sūtras and various aspects of Sákyamuni's life in his previous 
incarnations are the principal theme depicted in the scrolls. 
Unlike the paintings of Asuka period when symbolism played 
a dominant role, the Nara period painting expressed a 
tendency towards realism. As the time progressed after the 
introduction of Buddhism, the objects of art were gradually 
becoming realistic, retined and polished in their representa- 
tions. The subjects chosen by the sculptors of the Nara 
period were the Buddhas. Bodhisattvas and Devas. The art 
of portraiture practically developed in this period. Masks 
for Gigaku dance were also made in the Nara period, 
Hundreds of images belonging to the Nara period are 
preserved in various temples and museums. The materials 
used in the Asuka period were mainly wood and bronze. But 
in the Nara period, variety was also noticed in using materials, 
such as, wood, bronze. copper, lacquer and clay. 

Interest of the intellectuals in Buddhism can be well 
perceived from the emergence of various sects in the early 
periods. The doctrinal differences were the proofs of 
“inherent dynamism” of Buddhist religion. In the Asuka 
period, there arose two sects, namely. Sanron sect and 
Jo-jitsu sect. Sanron sect followed Madhyamika-Sdstra, Sata- 
šāstra and Dvādaša Nikaya. Jo-jitsu sect followed the 
teachings as expounded in the Satya-siddhi-sastra. In the 
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Nara period, too, three important sects were founded 
by the Japanese and Chinese bonzes. Different Sanskrit 
texts were accepted by different sects. 


Although the political capital was shifted from Nara, 
Buddhism, however, did not completely went into oblivion 
in the minds of the Emperors. It still enjoyed Imperial favour. 
Eight great priests were sent to China. Two of them were 
Saichd and Kikai. After he returned to Japan in 805 A D., 
Saicho introduced Tendai doctrine based on esoteric or Tantric 
Buddhism Kikai also studied esoteric Buddhism in China 
(founded by Amoghavajra 705—774 A.D.). He returned 
to Japan in 806 A. D. and introduced esoteric teachings of 
the Shingon sect. Japanese art and iconography were highly 
enriched by the influence of the Shingon doctrine and also 
by Kūkai himself. With the establishment of esoteric 
Buddhism, there arose the need to perform various esoteric 
rituals and ceremonies and also the need to worship different 
groups of deities for various purposes. Altars for the cere- 
monies were to be decorated with different images. Since 
the paintings were more convenient than the sculptured 
images for the purpose of decoration, a large number of 
religious paintings were produced during the Heian period. 
The Mandala ( Mandara in Japanese ) brought from China by 
Kikai served as a prototype for producing innumerable types 
of Mandaras related to the Buddhist and Buddhistic deities. 
During the Heian period, besides the Buddha, Bodhisattva and 
Deva images, a large number of new deities, placid and terrible, 
and demi-gods were represented in sculptures and paintings. 
Another important event was that the images of Shinto gods . 
and goddesses began to be made ( for the first time ) from 
the end of the Heian period ( Konin or Jdgan period up to 
897 A. D.) and thereby the scope of Japanese iconography 
was greatly widened The best contribution of the Heian 
period was the popularization of Buddhism and bringing 
almost all the common people within the fold of this religion. 
In the Asuka and Nara periods, Buddhism remained as the 
aristrocratic religion of the elites and it did not quickly enter 
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into the life of the people in general. The process of adop- 
tion had been faster due to the inclusion of certain concepts 
concerning salvation for all and these concepts could be 
easily grasped even by such people who had no education. 
Moreover, the ritualistic esoteric practices had been appealing 
to the common people who had deeper faiths in the rites and 
ceremonies of indigenous Shinto, Saichē established identity 
between the Buddhist and Shinto deities. But Kikai preached 
that the Shinto deities were manifestations of the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas and the Buddhist deities were original 
entities and thus the distinction between Buddhist and Shinto 
deities was removed and this fusion paved the way for rapid 
expansion of Buddhism throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. lt does not, however, mean that Shinto dis- 
appeared from the scene. Shinto is still existing with almost 
equal number of temples as the Buddhists have in Japan. In 
fact, people do not make much difference between the Shinto 
and Buddhist gods and goddesses. It is a common 
practice to hold Shinto ceremonies during marriage while the 
obsequial ritessafter one's death is performed according to 


Buddhist ideas. 


But up to the period of our study, i. 6., up to the Heian 
period, the spirit of Shinto was lying low being overshadowed 
by the higher religion. Shinto was borrowing most of the 
tenets of Buddhism to place itself in equal position as that of 
Buddhism Shinto was revived asa national cult after the 
Meiji restroration in 1868 when Buddhism suffered a serious 
set-back. Within a few years Buddhism again found its old 
place of honour in the Japanese tradition. 
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Savatthi 54 
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Sithnanada 7, 105, 106 
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Sindhu 123 
Sindhu-Sauvira 124 
Siva 6, 15, 103, 104 
Six-handed Lokesvara 104 
Sixteen Mahajanadas 120 
Šlokavārtika 32 
Somapura 99, 150 
Solampur 48 
Sossondi Jataka 123 
Soul 1,9 
Spirit 21 
Spyod-jugd 79 
Sramanas 47 
Sramana Ahiraksita 115 
Sri Bhakokka Sangha 117 
Sri Bhavadeva 98 
Šrī Brahmaputra Sahgha 116 
Sridharanarata 9 
Šrī Vitapala - 116 
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Subhakara Gupta 150 
Subhāsitas 8 
Sudaršana Cakra 15 
Sugatisandaršana 106 
Suhror 6 
Sujātā 6 
Sumeru Mt. 12 
Sumpa 137 
Surada 48 
Sürasena 120 


Sürya 6 
Sutasoma 84, 86 
Sutta Nipata 61, 83, 87 
Sutta Pitaka 81, 59 
Suvargabhümi 123 
Svabhavatunga 49 
Syong-Myong 155 
Taittiriya-Samhità 44 
Takkasila 81,84 
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Tamluk 89, 92, 93, 96, 
97, 99, 128, 146 
Tanjur 139 
Tantrayanists 111 
Tārā 49 
Tāranātha: 143, 147 
Tathāgata 12 
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Theravāda 17 
Tiladha monastery 143 
Todai-ji temple 161 
Todeyya 63 
Tortoise-Shell inscription 4,10 
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Trilocana 31 
Tripitaka 64, 81 
Triratna 92 
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Udala 48 
Udayana 5, 7, 30, 31 
Udayagiri 47 
Uddandpura, -monastery 109 
Uddesabhatta 52 
Udunpur 109 
Udyotakara 28-30 
Ujjavinī 122 
Ukkattha 63 
Ullafiga 97 
Unmattakešarī 48 
Upacāra Samādhi 75 
Upadhyaya 121, 17 
Upajjhaya 51 
Upali 56, 64 
Upanayana 129 
Upasampada 51 
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Uruvela 62 
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Vadanyaya 29 
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Vaibhasikas 77, 78 
Vairocana Raksita 149 
Vaisaji 54,119 
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Vajrayana 49, 111, 112, 114 
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Vamana 5 
Vāņaprastha 50 
Vanga 124 
Vangala 145 
Varaha 5, 97 
Varahamihira 122 
Vasibha 98 
Vassāvūsa 53, 54 
Vasuvandhu 142 
Vāsudeva 10. 11 
Vāsudeva Krsna 3; 5 
Vatsyayana 28, 29 
Veda-Kriya 9 
Vedavyasa 5 
Vibhanga Atthakatha 83 
Vibhasa 137 
Vibhūticandra 150 
Vicārasabhā 25 
Vidūdabha 60 
Vikramašīla, -monastery 99, 


127, 131, 133, 139, 145-47 
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Vināyaka 10 
Vinayapitaka 23, 52, 54, 81, 
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Vinitadeva 21 YWāgubhājaka 53 
Vipulašrīmitra 145 Yājūāvalkya 42 
Viradeva 146-49 Yaksas 11 
Viratgarh 48 Yama | 4 
Virūdhaka 157, 159  Yamakavagga 66 
Virūpāksa 7. 157,159 Yaoi period 158 
Viryendra 150 Yati 50 
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Višnu 8,44,59, 104, 105 Yoga-Šāstra 133 
Visvamitra 60 Yona 120, 122 
Visvarüpa 28 Yašovermapurā 146 
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